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Chapter One 


A WORRIER 
AT THE HELM 


My hmhand •txas Raymond Clapfery newspaper 
reporter and radio commentator. It was his frhi^ 
lege to witness many of the most important events 
that occurred in Washington and the world during 
the twenty ^sin years from 1917 to 1944 when he 
worked in the central city of our government. He 
was personally and often intimately acquainted 
wnth the personalities that the public reads about 
in the newspapers. . 

Raymond Clapper was one of those rare re- 
porters who kept detailed notes and descriptions 
of these events and these important people. This 
book is based upon the voluminow files he left to 
posterity when he was killed in an airplane crash 
over the Marshall Islands during the Second 
World War. He had intended to write a book 
someday that would have been his honest account- 
ing of the historical period in which he lived. 

Since he was not destined to make such a con- 
tribution, this book combines his observations as 
written down day by day in his notes with a few 
of my own memories. He is ike co-author. 
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IVXy MOST VI\TD MEMORIES OF WASHINO- 

ton political life and sodal life started with the election of 
1932. 

The new candidate for President, Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, inv’igorated the scene at the Democratic Convention 
that year with decision and speedy action. Yet newspapermen 
who knew him as Governor of New York doubted that he 
would make an unusual President, if elected. They liked 
him in a casual, but unenthusiastic manner. 

They were asked, “If elected, could he deal with the 
crises?” Well, they doubted it, because he never had done 
anything spectacular. Yes, he had made a competent gover- 
nor, but they weren’t sure that he was big enough for the 
Presidency in time of crisis. 

Everyone cnjoj'cd hearing personal sidelights about 
Roosevelt, but overshadowing all else in every mind was the 
depression.. The news was crowded with stories of bankers, 
brokers, and business men committing suidde. We bought 
apples from the uncmplo}’cd men on street corners until we 
Jwthed the sight of red apples. We knew that the poor of 
many great dtics were being fed in municipal soup kitchens 
while factory chimnej-s cooled, farm mortgages were fore- 
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closed and banks failed. Truly this was a time of crisis, the 
total effects of which were not to be fully comprehended 
until a global war seared them into our consciousness. 

In panic a worried people look«i about for a scapegoat, 
and found him in Herbert Hoover, President of the United 
States, and now nominee of the Republican Party for a sec- 
ond term. 

Everyone who took an active interest in the political cam- 
paign of 1932 remembers that it was marked by increasing 
criticism of Hoover. Nobody talked much about Franklin 
D. Rooseveltj the majority just railed against Hoover and 
jibed at him right and left. One favorite story was about a 
hitchhiker who made a record trip across the country, simply 
by holding up a sign, “If you don’t give me a ride, Pll vote 
for Hoover.” 

For three long years Hoover had worried and fretted. As 
Admiral Grayson, physician and intimate friend of Wood- 
row Wilson, remarked to my husband, “Hoover is a wor- 
rier, has to read himself to sleep at night. That’s not the kind 
of man you want for a long race.” Hoover seemed unable 
to come to grips with the crisis. Like a drowning man, he 
lashed out angrily and futilely in every direction. 

My husband had a forty-minute private interview with 
President Hoover, Februaiy' 27, 1931, in which HooVer 
said the big job facing the country was to get out of the 
depression; then afterward we should make a study to see 
what had caused it! 

He felt this was a “commodity” depression instead of a 

* 3 - 
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money panic, as earlier depressions had been. By that, he 
meant that we had over-produced many commodities, such as 
coal, oil, and lumber. These excess goods couldn’t move until 
people began to buy. The reason they didn’t buy, Mr. 
Hoover thought, was because they were scared. 

He said, “What the country needs is a good, big laugh. 
There seems to be a condition of hysteria. If some one could 
get ofE a good joke every ten days, 1 think our troubles 
would be over.” He added, “The people have got to take 
care of a good many things themselves. The government 
can’t do it. Nobody is actually starving. The hoboes, for 
example, are better fed than they have ever been. One hobo 
in New York got ten meals in one day.” 

Ray resisted asking, “Surely, Mr. President, you are not 
confusing the unemployed wth hoboes, are you?” 

Regardless of attempts to make Hoover see the human 
angle, he uus obsessed with one idea. The government must 
not interfere with private industry, because that was social- 
istic. People must work their own way out of the trouble. 
The unemployed should be helped by private or state char- 
ity. He endeavored to have $300,000,000 raised by state, 
county, city governments, and the much-needed remainder 
by pri\’ate contributions. He wus like a man trj'ing to plug a 
sieve, running from one place to another to stop up leaks 
which developed faster than he could run. 

During this same intennew, Hoover actually made the 
statement that if the newspapers would i|uit talking about 
unemployment our troubles would be over. His' guess was 
*4* 
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that there were about four million unemployed in 1931, of 
which one million were being taken care of by charity. 

At the end of the interview, Ray Clapper pointed out 
that he wished newspapermen might be given more informa- 
tion about what the government departments were doing to 
halt the depression. They could write about that and get 
away from talking about the depression. 

Hoover growled, “We can*t manufacture news for you.” 

Ray answered, “No, but if we can report what is being 
done, it would be a fine thing.” 

As they parted, Hoover shook his hand and said, “If you 
want to help, think up some good jokes.” 

Perhaps this paints an unfair picture of Mr. Hoover. He 
worked hard, he suffered much. He did influence employers 
to keep wages up for a long time. He scolded the bankers 
and said many of them should resign for mismanaging af- 
fairs. Business men also had much to answer for in taking 
out huge bonuses in boom years, declaring stock dividends 
and depleting resources, so that when the depression came 
they had no alternative but to cut wages. 

Yet Hoover’s philosophy, hie sh}'ness, and his background 
make it difficult for him to show bold leadership. He was 
caught in a relentless surge of economic chaos at home and 
abroad. The Machine Age was spinmng the woAd at air- 
plane speed. The old methods of meeting the challenge were 
geared to a sailing vessel. We couldn’t catch up fast enough. 
Mr. Hoover blamed the unpaid European ^var debts, the 
press, or the breakdown in state governments} anything and 
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everything except the real cause, which was inevitable eco- 
nomic revolution. 

He displayed some courage when he declared a morato- 
rium on foreign war debts. His advisers had urged for some 
weeks that he do so in order to ease the tense financial situ- 
ation in Europe. Hoover first opposed it, believing that the 
people of this country would never stand for weakening on 
the war debts. Finally, conditions reached the point where 
he had to do something, and he yielded. When he announced 
the moratorium, it proved to be one of the most popular 
things he ever did. But he couldn’t restore foreign trade, 
which u’as gasping in the fatal embrace of the restrictive 
Hawley-Smoot tariff. 

Newspapermen knew that two years earlier the tide had 
begun to turn against Hoover. His visit to Indianapolis in 
1931 gave proof of it. The aowd waiting to greet him was 
cold. His arrival had been timed for late afternoon, when 
office w’orkers W’ould be able to leave their offices and swell 
the crowd. The presidential cavalcade wound through the 
downtown section. The crowds were out, but there w’as no 
enthusiasm. « 

Some one later observ’ed to Senator Watson that the crowd 
didn’t seem very enthusiastic. 

“They were tired,” Watson said, *‘Thcy had been waiting 
for hours, standing there on the curbs.” 

asked a member of the part}', “they weren’t stand- 
ing on their h.inds, were they?” 

When Kay came to the nation’s capital during the First 
• 6 * 
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World War as a reporter, he often talked about Herbert 
Hoover, then Food Administrator in World War I. I can 
remember a Sunday when wc walked along the sleepy old 
canal in Georgetown and he described Hoover sitting at his 
desk, puffing a agar, calmly penrilmg geometrical figures on 
his desk pad as he talked about the grave danger of food 
famine. The entire Eastern seaboard had only a ten days’ 
supply, instead of the usual thirty-day margin. Hoover 
feared wartime food riots, especially in large foreign centers 
susceptible to what he called “Bolshevik” agitation. The 
Food Administration was building up secret reserx^es of sta- 
ples to forestall calamity. 

Ray said he had never considered Hoover a capable politir 
cal leader. As an organizer among business men, he was a 
wonder. He has always been a queer phenomenon — a man 
opposing collective bargaining and governmental control of 
natural resources, yet willing, as Food Czar in World War I, 
to commandeer the whole food supply of the nation like a 
dictator. But unlike dictators, he was unassuming, open to 
suggestion and advice. 

When 1 asked, “Do you think Hoover will ever be Presi- 
dent?” Ray answered, “I don’t know. He comes very close 
to being a great man but to be a ^od President, he’d have to 
learn a lot about how the ‘other half lives’ — and he ought 
to learn what socialism really is. Then he wouldn’t be 
afraid.” 

Hoover’s attitude toward the farmer was that of a mining 
engineer, associated all his life \rith big business. Hoover 
'7* 
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once told Ray that some farmers were walking delegates for 
union labor, and that certain of their organizations were so- 
cialistic and radical. Ray was amazed at Hoover’s fear as he 
used those two words, “sodalistic” and “radical.” 

When Hoover won the Republican nomination in 1928, 
national prosperity on a grand scale lulled all fears. Shaggy- 
maned Senator William E. Borah was considered his only 
serious opponent. But the blunt, honest Borah said privately, 
‘‘No man can be nominated at the Republican Convention 
unless he has the support of oil and other industrial interests 
which will control it. Can you think of any of the big inter- 
ests wanting me?” 

The Democrats nominated that “happy warrior” Alfred 
E. Smith of New York. Hoover easily defeated him, and I 
experienced my first bitter political disappointment. I had 
ardently supported Smith in violent arguments with neigh- 
bors in Washington — which did no good, of course, since 
none of us cQuld vote. Washington, the District of Columbia, 
has no voting franchise. Its residents arc governed by com- 
mittees of Congress. Wc are political orphans and ought to 
hold a Boston Tea Party. 

I ^vas particularly outraged at the religious persecution 
of Al Smith during the campaign. The idea of pillorj'ing a 
man for being a Catholic in this country W’hich guaranteed 
religious freedom offended all my political liberalism. 

Ray had been away traveling on campaign jaunts W'ith 
Hoover part of the time and Al Smith the rest of the time. 
When he came home the day before election, he was dis- 
• 8 * 
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mayed to find our Ford car wearing “Vote for Al Smith” 
stickers. He was very' angry and refused to get into the car 
until I took them off. He never took sides in any political 
campaign, believing that a reporter should keep himself un- 
trammeled to report the unbiased news. He couldn’t help 
personally preferring Smith to Hoover, but he leaned over 
backward to force himself to be neutral in his work. 

The ridiculous scare ov’er the Catholic Pope coming to 
rule over the United States hung over into the Hoover ad- 
ministration. Somes friends motored from Kansas to Wash- 
ington to visit us and to see the sights. When they arrived 
they said they had heard that the Catholics were really run- 
ning the country and Herbert Hoover. It was laughable, but 
we knew our Middle West. Once an idea clicks out there, 
many people hang on to it a long time. Haughtily Ray and 
1 scoffed at such nonsense. 

But later that morning, when we drove them down to see 
the White House, imagine our dismay to see a delegation of 
fifty Catholic priests coming out of the President’s office. 
Our friends’ eyes popped as they said, “See, we told you so.” 
I think we failed to convince them otherwise as we explained 
that these men were visitors and sightseers like themselves. 

But, to go back to the night of Mr. Hoover’s election to 
the Presidency in 1928, Mr. Smith wired the usual congratu- 
lations conceding the election, as early as 1 0 p.m. Hoover 
■ was sitting in his home in Palo Alto listening to the returns, 
confident of his victory. Grumpily he remarked to a visitor, 

.9. 
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when he wished to consult them. Fishing was his sole sport, 
and it is significantly one o£ solitude. Engineering was so 
deeply ingrained in him that he spoke of the bait he used for 
fishing as a “segment” of an angleworm. 

In the White House, President Hoover never seemed to 
learn how to handle people or problems. He rarely changed 
his mind, and his vision was limited. He hesitated over deci- 
sions. On Supreme Court appointments, for example, he dal- 
lied. He was able to get Charles Evans Hughes confirmed 
only after a hard fight in the Senate. Another nominee — • 
John Parker — was rejected by the Senate. When Oliver 
Wendell Holmes retired. Hoover was nervous. Many were 
urging him to appoint Cardozo of the New York Court of 
Appeals. It happened that Cardozo was a Jew and, since 
Brandeis also was, Hoover thought it would be unwise to 
appoint a second Jew to the Court. He also thought that 
with two Justices already from New York it would be a 
mistake to put a third one on. But Senator Borah and others 
insisted upon Cardozo. Finally Hoover agreed. It tvas one 
of his most widely acclaimed appointments. 

An example of the political tug of war between ruthless 
men is the story of Hoover’s appointment of Walter Edge 
as Ambassador to France in 1929. The battle eddied about 
Dwight Morrow, who was United States Minister to Mex- 
ico. He was a very able man. Hoover feared him as a rival 
candidate in New Jersey and wanted to keep him out of 
New Jersey. Friends of Morrow and big financial interests 
wanted Hoover to name Morrow as Sccretarj' of the Treas- 
• la* 



ury. Hoover didn’t want to give him this build up. A third 
man, Franklin Fort, Congressman from New Jersey, who 
served with Hoover in the Food Administration, solved the 
dilemma for every one except possibly Dwight Morrow. He 
told Senator Edge that President Hoover would just love to 
appoint Mr. Morrow to the Cabinet and Senator Edge to a 
high diplomatic post} but, of course, Hoover could not give 
two such political plums to the State of New Jersey. Did 
Senator Edge want the diplomatic post? Or did he prefer 
to stay in the Senate and have Morrow put in the Cabinet? 
Edge grabbed the ambassadorship to France and dropped 
his pressure for Morrow’s appointment to the Cabinet. 
Hoover then kept Morrow in Mexico, on the grounds he 
had to finish his work there. 

Living up to many of the rosiest predictions of his cam- 
paign supporters, Hoover was a real executive. No President 
had ever worked harder. He asked only the opportunity to 
work. There were no afternoon naps upstairs in the White 
House for him, no wandering off from the worries of Wash- 
ington to junket with a band of cronies around the pleasant 
resorts of the east, golfing by day, playing poker by night, 
basking in the dull banter of a crowd of good fellows, mel- 
lowing over the soft clink of ice in tall glasses. He was not 
the show-window President, antiddng in cowboy hats before 
the news cameras, wasting precious time and strength by 
wringing endless lines of strange, sweaty hands. 

But before six months had elapsed, a low rumbling sound 
of which the country gradually became conscious disturbed 
' 13 ' 
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Hoover refused to receive them or to talk to them. They 
were not really terrifying in their makeshift clothes. They 
camped out on government property; some of them even 
built houses from crates and tin cans. Hoover was supposedly 
an outdoors man himself. Perhaps if he had joined them, or 
even talked genially with them, they would have consented 
to return to their homes. But he would not receive them. 

Suddenly, after Congress voted them money for trans- 
portation back to their homes but refused to vote them the 
bonus, a policeman w’as killed in a street incident. At once 
troops from Fort Meyer were called out, shacks were 
burned, American citizens were driven about at the point of 
bayonets. The sky was red as we drove out to see the burn- 
ing hovels. Newspapermen were pushed around, ordered off 
the scene. It was very hard to feel easy in your heart as you 
witnessed the United States Army moving against United 
States citizens. 

Hoover’s press relations were deplorable. Newspapermen 
tore their hair over the many fights they had with President 
Hoover and his press secretaries. Ray was constantly in hot 
water over stories written by his staff, to which the White 
House or some government offidal objected. Every new’s- 
paper office had similar trouble. 

In addition to his public fears, Mr. Hoov er had a severe 
personal fright, one summer night at dinner in the White 
House. He looked up from his dinner plate to see a strange 
man walk through the entrance hall and enter the East 
Room. Hastily Hoover called the secret service men on 
•i6- 
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duty. They rushed to the East Room, surrounded and ar- 
rested the stranger. He was a nice-looking man, hatless, but 
dressed in dinner clothes, with a brief case under his arm. 
He said he tvas a lawyer from a midwestern state, come to 
Washington to appear before a court for a client. It was his 
first visit to Washington, and he wanted to see points of 
interest — such as the White House. He had been busy all 
day, hadn’t been able to see the White House during the 
regular sightseeing hours. He had decided to sec it that 
night. Finding the gates open, he had walked into the drive- 
way, nodded to the policeman there. 

At that time, the city police were charged with guarding 
the grounds j the secret service took' up jurisdiction at the 
White House doors — a divided responsibility. This night, 
the secret service man at the door saw the policeman at the 
gate greet the caller and assumed this was an expected 
guest, or perhaps a State Department aide coming to see the 
President on business. It was a very hot night, all the doors 
were open. The secret service man nodded good evening, 
too, and the man walked into the White House, past 
Hoover’s astonished gaze. He inspected the famous gold 
piano in the East Room and was gazing at Martha Washing- 
ton’s portrait when arrested. His brief case bore out his iden- 
tity, and he was released after investigation. 

But the episode so terrified the President that he called 
the secret service chief to the White House that same night. 
Negotiations were begun at once, giving full responsibility 

• 17 * 
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sale because it appeared when the New Deal was being 
ushered in and the depresaon was heavy upon the book- 
buying public. Its main effect was to alarm official Washing- 
ton into a more responsible attitude toward the public treas- 
ury. Nepotism defeated many members of Congress in the 
November elections of 1932. 

I think Ray was tremendously impressed throughout all 
his writing on nepotism by the way Senators and Represent- 
atives took this punishment. His dispatches were painful 
reading to many of themj avalanches of critical letters 
poured in upon them from their constituents. Yet, to their 
credit, they never whimpered nor were they bitter toward 
Ray. Of course, they didn’t like it, but they took it as good 
sports. 

Shortly thereafter, on Capitol Hill one day, Ray met 
Ernie Smoot, son of Senator Reed Smoot. Ray, having writ- 
ten reams of devastating exposure of Senator Smoot’s nepo- 
tistic dynasty, was not prepared for Ernie Smoot’s enthusi- 
astic greeting, “I want to thank you for the fine write-up 
you gave my father. He appreciated it and all of us did.” 
It was like the time George Harvey, editor of the Washing- 
ton Postj ran a scries of editorials tearing the hide off Sena- 
tor J. Hamilton Lewis of Illinois. He heard nothing from 
Lewis. The editorials finally stopped. A few days later, 
Harvey received a note from Senator Lewis thanking him 
for his “kindly” mention of him and noting that he had seen 
nothing for the last few days. “Have I done anything to 
offend you that you should stop writing about me?” 

• 20 « 
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Meanwhile the countr)' stood still on dead center. The 
bitterness built up against Herbert Hoover. Wc were glad 
and hopeful when Franklin Uooscvclt flew out to Chicago 
to accept the Democratic nomination for President and be- 
gan to feel much like the editorial writer in the London 
Economist^ who wrote, much later in 1936; 

“The people trill forgiv'c the bold experimentalist his 
occasional errors in gratitude for his strenuous good inten- 
tions. They will never tolerate the cautious pedant who 
waits before moving to be sure that ever)’ last detail of his 
plan is approved by the orthodox and consequently seems 
never to move at all. Politics is the art of the possible, not 
the science of the ideal. It is the Roosevelts who, with all 
their faults, inconsistencies, become, and dcscrv’c to become, 
the great statesmen.” 

Action wc needed, and action is what we got. 


* 21 - 
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Outlook which opened with this blow: “Contrary to popular 
belief, there are not many crooks in Congress} that is, out- 
and-out grafters, or those who are willing to be such. There 
are not many Senators or Representatives who sell their 
votes for money, and it is pretty well known who those few 
are.” Furiously, the Senate started to investigate Mr. Barry 
but, after Mr. Barry quoted two of its own members in sup- 
port of his assertions, the august Senators hushed up the 
matter. 

Such nervous spells have come over Washington since it 
was founded. They provide great fun for the spectators. 
Newspapermen, knowing that the taxpayers must pay four 
billion dollars a year to keep the circus going here, are in- 
clined to think often that the show is not good enough. 

Newspapermen, trying to dope out RoosevelFs Cabinet 
appointments, did not even speculate on Harold Ickes, Re- 
publican Progressive of Chicago, as Secretary of the Interior. 
He had closed his law office and wanted to go into public 
service. He wanted to be Indian Commissioner or, if that 
were too ambitious, he shyly admitted to his friend, Newton 
Jenkins, that he’d be willing to be Assistant Indian Commis- 
sioner. Mr. Jenkins said, “Why not aim high, Harold, and 
be Secretary of the Interior?” Jenkins began sending tele- 
grams to the incoming President, had other friends write to 
build up a fire for Ickes’ appointment. When Roosevelt 
reached his deadline on naming his Cabinet, he had been so 
bombarded by Republican and Progressive Senators and 

• 24 - 
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friends of Ickes, he suddenly called Ickes and appointed him. 

A week before Roosevelt’s inauguration I was called one 
day to the telephone. My husband said, “Honey, don’t be too 
alarmed but I hear that our bank is folding. When it doses 
at 2 p.M. today, it will never open, again. I was just tipped 
off. You have fifteen minutes to get there and draw out 
enough cash to run the house a couple of weeks. I hate to 
take advantage of the situation and this tip-off, but we’ve got 
to think of food for our children. Don’t get panicky and don’t 
spread the rumor. Maybe this is a false alarm. But I’m 
afraid by the end of the week all the banks in the country 
will be closed. The United Press has ordered me to draw 
out eftough for our payroll for two weeks, which I am now 
rushing out to do. Keep your shirt on, don’t ask questions, 
just do as I tell you. Good-bye.” 

When I got to the bank, the blanched faces and pale lips 
of the tellers were confirmation enough. I knew I should act 
quickly and take out all we had, but it seemed so unfair that 
I drew out only a couple of hundred dollars. I simply 
couldn’t believe our bank was failing. I forgot about the 
large check for the half-yearly payment on our house that 
had not cleared the bank. So, to our losses, I had to add sev- 
eral hundred dollars more when, the next morning, the 
familiar bank doors were locked against the milling crowd. 

Inauguration day, March, 1933, dawned cloudy and raw. 
I had a ticket for a seat on the Capitol Plaza, right in front 
of the House wing of the Capitol. My children, accompanied 
by a friend, had been invited to view the parade from a 
•25* 
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balcony of the Willard Hotel overlooking Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

We were cold and gray as we waited for the inauguration 
ceremonies to begin. With a friend, I stood up on the board 
seat in front of the House side of the Capitol as Chief Jus- 
tice Charles Evans Hughes administered the oath to the 
solemn man who launched at once into an eloquent challenge 
that stirred us to tears of relief. In measured, confident tones 
Roosevelt told us: 

“This great nation will endure as it has endured, will re- 
vive and will prosper. Let me affirm that the only thing we 
have to fear is fear itself.” 

With burning words, he charged that the “money chang- 
ers” had no vision and had fled their “high seats in the 
temple of our civilization.” He pledged action in a fighting 
speech that thrilled us into forgetfulness of the cold. Our 
shivers were those of amazement, of inspiration, of new cour- 
age. Here «’as a leader, here was hope. Cheers rose, from a 
hundred thousand throats. 

When he finished, we joined the pellmell dash of thou- 
sands down the hill to find our place to watch the parade. We 
couldn’t get on a street car or bus or into a taxi. We decided 
to walk to the Willard Hotel, many blocks away. The parade 
was alrc.ady beginning to pass the Willard as we finally 
coaxed a policeman to Jet us cross the street to the hotel where 
wc joined our children and friends in a suite. The parade of 
1 8,000 marching men and women was a glamorous pageant 
•26* 
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to thrill the depressed hearts of five hundred thousand 
visitors. 

The day Franklin Roosevelt was inaugurated Raymond 
Clapper was manager of the United Press Bureau in Wash- 
ington. It vizs a busy day for him. As I write I have before 
me his assignment sheet for his staff covering all angles of 
that exciting day. His general instructions were: 

“Pump copy in short and hist. Don’t let it pile up in your 
lap. 

“Strive for speed and accuracy — human interest — quotes 
— ^names — color. Be sure before you let it go. Every man 
should be alert for the unexpected. At the first sign of any 
trouble, get the office quick. Don’t wait for details. 

“Every man should realize that there is greater danger 
of an attempt against the life of the President and other 
prominent persons than on any other story we ever covered 
here. Be prepared in your own mind at all times just how 
you will get the office. Two persons will be with the new 
President at all times. They should know where the nearest 
telephone is. Get it open at the first sign of anything un- 
toward.” 

What a story that 1933 inauguration was! 

The New York Times the following morning carried a 
front-page story datelined Berlin which had little significance 
for us at the time. It told of another election climaxed by 
bonfires and torchlight parades of great patriotic fervor, as 
the Nationalist-Socialist party took control of Germany. 
Adolf Hitler, amidst acclaim, became dictator. The story 
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significantly said, “There were no counter-demonstrations 
from the opposition. They were Verboten,’ for this is a one- 
way election. Nor, late tonight, despite the dire predictions 
sent to the outside world, had any serious disturbance been 
reported. All that is over, for what is the use of inviting 
inevitable and overwhelming reprisals when all the authority 
and all the weapons are monopolized by the other side? ” 

Mr. Roosevelt gave the banks a four-day “holiday,” as he 
ejqjressed it — psychologically a much better word than 
“moratorium.” He moved with speed to set the nation’s 
crippled economics into healing splints. We watched his 
startling innovations with wonder and enthusiasm. 

He showed immediately that he knew how to deal with 
the press by summoning the chiefs of the four press associa- 
tions to the White House the second evening he was in 
office (Sunday, March 5) to explain to them what he was 
doing in closing the banks, so that they would be able to 
interpret properly the stones that went out to the jittery na- 
tion. The President received them in the upstairs study. He 
u’as in great good humor. Ray was given a telephone across 
from the study and allowed to telephone a lead of the story 
to his office, although the full text was not released until 
eleven that night. As Ray dictated, Roosevelt waited to go 
on the air with his first fireside chat to the nation. All was 
quiet, calm, congenial as he spoke into the microphones. Mrs. 
Roosevelt and the President’s mother sat nearby. A little 
black terrier named Scottie hopped about. 
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Roosevelt was demonstraUng by these t^'o actions — his 
careful explanations to the press and his fireside talk to the 
people of the country — ^his democradc attitude toward his 
position. If ever a man had a setup for dictatorship, Roose- 
velt had it those early weeks and months. Business men in 
their panic were begging the executive to take over every- 
thing. Congress was putty in his hands, and public opinion 
was heavily behind him. They would have applauded any- 
thing he did. In later years, he was accused again and again 
of wanting to become a dictator. At that perilous moment in 
our history, he could have been one with almost unanimous 
consent. 

There were no firing lines or pitched battles, but, bettv'een 
March 4 and April 1, a revolution took place in the United 
States. We were not able to comprehend it all at once but, 
in seven days, a new age burst upon us. We changed our 
whole concept toward economic ills. The Federal Govern- 
ment would not allow men to starve and, furthermore, it 
would attempt to regulate a vast nation’s problems to up- 
hold the hands of the **forgotten man.” 

So stupendous was the salvaging effort that Secretary of 
the Interior Ickes alone had undertaken to spend in less than 
a year a sum equal to three dollars for every minute since the 
birth of Christ. Christ was bom a few million more than a 
billion minutes ago, and the Government planned to spend 
our way back to prosperity — ^approximately three billion, 
three hundred million dollars. It was nothing short of financ- 
ing a war! 
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One of the stories going the rounds about the New Deal 
\ns apropos the expenditure of large sums for relief. It was 
told by Governor Talmadge of Georgia. A Georgia cracker 
who was hard up wrote to Washington and addressed his 
letter to “The Lord, Washington, D.C.” The letter went to 
the dead letter office. They opened it there and found in it 
a request for $200. After reading the hard luck story, the 
employees took up a collection. They raised $100 and en- 
closed it with a note signed: “From the Lord.” 

A week later, a letter came back from him, again addressed 
to the Lord. It said: “Dear Lord: Your letter received. 
Thank you for answering my prayer. But when the letter 
got here $100 was missing. The next time, don’t let any of 
those New Dealers fool with your mail.” 

At his first press conference Roosevelt said there would 
be no limit on questions the newspapermen could ask. The 
White House “spokesman” of the Coolidge administration 
W'as abandoned, as was the silence of President Hoover, who 
seldom departed from his prepared statement. Sometimes, 
Roosevelt said, he would not answer their questions because 
he would not always know the answers, or for other reasons 
he might not think it wise to comment. However, he was not 
to be directly quoted unless a transcript of his remarks was 
given to them by the White House. When hfe spoke “off the 
record,” evenithing he said must be obser\'ed as confidential 
and must not be revealed to friends or even to the news edi- 
tors. He ncv'cr answered an “if” question, he said, but he 
would trj' to give them background. 
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This attitude vras such an ad\*ancc over prcss-covcragc al- 
lowed by former Presidents that the 125 men who swarmed 
into the o\'al room for that first press conference listened and 
w’crc grateful for the \*aluablc information Roosevelt gave. 
They all laughed at a quip or two of his and spontaneously 
burst into handclapping when the conference ended. 

Congress remained in session and at executive bidding, 
laws and regulations tumbled out for banking and the stock 
market; a -vast program of public works to dear slums, de- 
velop sewerage s)’stems, develop watenvays; the National 
Recover}’ Act; the Agricultural Adjustment Act — a thou- 
sand schemes to start the wheels of prosperity again. 

Although the President spearheaded these new moves, 
a new t)’pe of government official appeared with the inno- 
vations. Rexford Guy Tugwell, Adolf Bcrlc, Raymond 
Moley, Harr}' Hopkins, Henr}* Wallace, Hugh Johnson 
and Donald Richberg were amongthosc who brought a sense 
of planning, of foresight and of comprehension of the A’ast- 
ness of economic relationships wholly unknown before. We 
called them ‘‘braintrusters.” At first, they seemed like Don 
Quixotes tilting at windmills. Ever)’onc laughed at them. 
But Ray didn’t laugh because so much they said made sense 
if the American ideal was to be saved. 

Sometimes in those early days of the New Deal it seemed 
as if there really w’ere magicians around pulling white rab- 
bits out of a hat. A friend of ours called on Henry Wallace, 
Secretary of Agriculture. He saw something dart from un- 
der the desk and dash across the room. He looked again and 
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blinked his eyes in astonishment. Sure enough it was as he 
thought ... a white rabbit 

“Don’t tell me, Mr. Seaetaty,” he said, “that all of these 
stories I’ve been hearing about you folks pulling rabbits out 
of hats are true!” 

Wallace chuckled and replied, “That white rabbit belongs 
to my boy. He wanted me to bring it down to have our vet- 
erinarians check up on him.” 

A great many Democrats were dissatisfied with the New 
Deal. They formed organizations such as the Liberty 
League, but they did not leave the Party. Some New Deal- 
ers \rished they would and recalled the story of a Dartmouth 
lad who wrote to the President of Dartmouth saying the 
courses were too hard and added a postscript: “I wish I had 
went to Yale.” The President of Dartmouth forwarded the 
letter to his friend, the President of Yale, with this notation: 
“I wish he had, too.” 

A1 Smith and others through the years who disagreed with 
Roosevelt’s polides dung to the Party, however. They were 
in the position of a man at a southern revival meeting. The 
preacher exhorted sinners to come forward. He fixed one 
particular seedy listener with a glittering eye and shouted: 
“Have you made your peace with God?” 

The prospect looked puzzled for a moment and then re- 
plied: “There ain’t yu been no open breach.” 

I met Dr. Tug^vell, Asristant Secretary of Agriculture, 
braintruster and glamor boy of the New Deal, at a supper 
party at the Ray Tuckers’ house. He was very handsome-^ 
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wavy, iron-gray hair, deep gray eyes behind movie-star eye- 
lashes. Surprisingly shy, his manner seemed mocking and 
chilly. That night I was feeling espedally gay and partyish. 
Glibly, I said to him, 

“Dr. Tugweli, I have an agricultural problem upon which 
I’d like your advice, I know you are an economist and not 
a farmer, so maybe you’ll have to send me a bulletin from 
the department instead of answering it yourself.” 

He blushed and I boldly proceeded. 

“We have several young pear trees in our garden. This 
is the first year they have borne any pears. I’ve hung over 
them and watched the little pears grow into big ones, ripen- 
ing in the sun. But yesterday, just after I decided we would 
have several beautiful pears to eat in a few days, the squir- 
rels discovered them. Apparently, they like green pears for 
they take a running leap into those little trees and devour 
the pears. What can I do about that?” 

He listened to my silly question, gave me a pained look 
and walked away. I felt utterly chagrined and foolish. Ap- 
parently, Dr. Tugweli wanted to be serious, even at parties. 

Later, when I was seated on the divan with a plate of 
supper balanced on my knee, he came to sit beside me to eat. 
I decided to be very serious and converse about weighty 
topics. Before I could launch into one, Dr. Tugweli shyly, 
quietly, with a warm twinkle in his eyes, said, 

"I’ve been thinking over your problem of the squirrels in 
the pear trees, and I think I have a solution. I have always 
understood that squirrels relish nuts. Why don’t you plant 
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a ‘nurtz tree,’ and maybe they would leave your pears 
alone.” 

I always thought of his delightful, quiet humor as big 
business men and members of Congress pilloried him in the 
following months, accuring him of fantastic ideas, making 
fun of his housing schemes, his broad economic planning. 
Everything he tried to do they labeled “Communistic.” He 
described himself as a Liberal and said, “Liberals would like 
to rebuild the railroad station while the trains are running} 
radicals prefer to blow up the station and forego service until 
the new structure is built.” 

Tugwell, a scholar, had a soentific approach to the eco- 
nomic and social problems of the day, but he recognized the 
question mark in human behavior and never expected a mil- 
lennium. He had an utter scorn for politics and politicians. 
No wonder. For example, if he worked with great ardor on 
a Pure Food and Drug Bill, or any much-needed reform, he 
would discover that feeling against him was strong enough to 
defeat anything he tried to do. His most valuable contribu- 
tion %vas the education he gave his opponents and the public. 
Today, many of his ideas seem reasonable and almost con- 
scr\’ativc. A very hard worker, he never spared himself. He 
weathered a deep public distrust and paved the way for sen- 
sible, planned experiments in poliucal science. 

His approach to government was that it “must do what 
we expect of it^or it must be chan^pdsatbnJ-jA w.ll.” He-saJ/L. 

“As individuals, we arc apt to ride in airplanes with horse- 
and-bugg)' ideas in our heads. And our Government has done 
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the same thing. It has attempted to function in a world 
which has long since outgrown it. All the prejudices and 
shibboleths which survive in people’s heads seem to crystal- 
lize in government — perhaps because, very rightly, we think 
of it as somehow sacred. But it will not stay sacred Jong if it 
is set apart from change in a changing world. It will simply 
become atrophied and obsolete, and will either T)e ignored 
or contemptuously brushed aside by those in the community 
who, have important affairs afoot which they desire shall not 
be interfered with.” 

Dr. Tugwell was by no means as dour and unapproachable 
as he was pictured. He did like to have fun. 

I sat beside him at dinner at the Soviet Embassy one night. 
It was a huge dinner with 96 guests seated. The table 
stretched through the enormous dining room, through a long 
hall and halfway through Ambassador Troyanovsky’s study 
in one continuous line. The invitation was for dinner at nine, 
a late hour for Americans to eat. No cocktails were served. 
Starved, we trooped out to the beautiful, luxurious table, 
found our places midway of the long table and, in Russian 
fashion, drank in one gulp the tiny glasses of vodka as soon 
as we were 'seated. The fiery drink lit that audience like a 
firecracker. At once hilarity rippled up and down the end- 
less table. Dr. Tugwell turned to me and said as he picked 
a pecan from the nut dish, “Can you see Madame Troyanov- 
sky at the end of the table way down there?” 

“No, I can’t see her so far away amid such masses of flow- 
ers. Can you?” 
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“No, I can’t either. But Til bet you after that glass of 
vodka I can throw this pecan so far and straight that I can 
hit her.” He let go with the nut and, laughing, I, too, sent 
one down the table. We didn’t hit Madame Troyanovsky, 
but, later that night, a distinguished dowager in the lady’s 
room frowned as she extracted a pecan from her bosom. 

This dinner occurred about a year or more after our gov- 
ernment recognized the Stalin regime and exchanged ambas- 
sadors with the Union of Soviet Sodalist Republics. 

Prior to the United States’ recognition of Russia, one of 
our assistant secretaries of State told Ray that our govern- 
ment had more complete and up-to-date information on 
Russia than any other government. But the trouble was that 
the Soviet Union had nothing in common with the other gov- 
ernments of the world} they didn’t think in the same terms 
on business contracts or any of the ordinary working arrange- 
ments between individuals and governments. We had no 
common meeting ground at all. It was like trying to bring 
a grizzly bear and an eagle to an understanding. The prob- 
lem had three aspects: economic, political, social. 

In a roundabout yet highly interesting way, the wheels 
were set going in 1933 for United States recognition of the 
Soviet Union. President Roosevelt sent a message to Boris 
Skirsk)', unoffidal representative of the Russians in the 
United States. . . . Would Skirsky please find out If a mes- 
sage to Kalinin, President of the Soviets, would be favorably 
received in Moscow? The Soviets replied by cable, to Skir- 
sk)’ that it would be welcomed. Roosevelt then cabled 
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Kalinin his willingness to recwve an official of the Soviet 
to talk about an exchan^ of diplomats. The cumbersome in- 
terchange of cables continued with poor Skirsky the middle- 
man. Kalinin asked Skirslg^ to sound out Roosevelt to see if 
his contemplated reply — ^naming Maxim LitvinofF, Commis- 
sar of Foreign Affairs, as the man who would come over to 
talk over the whole matter — ^was satisffictory. That suited 
President Roosevelt. Skirsky cabled an O.K., and soon the 
official cable went through to the White House, naming 
Lit\nnoff. 

All that double trouble just to get the wheels moving! 

While he was working on Soviet recognition, President 
Roosevelt had Cardinal O’Connell at the White House, 
quieting the Catholics to clear the way for recognition — a 
very wise political move. 

We had known and felt affection for the Boris Skirskys. 
When, after the arrival of the Ambassador and Madame 
Troyanovsky, we received one of the coveted huge engraved 
invitations, with hammer and sickle legend on it, to a recep- 
tion at the long-dosed Russian Embassy on Sixteenth Street, 
I eagerly awaited the evening. I walked up the red-carpeted 
stairs into the gorgeous drawing rooms of the famous Pull- 
man house — long occupied by the ambassadors of Czarist 
Russia. The buffet w'as die most lavish 1 had ever seen. 
Cocktail bars flourished in rooms on every floor. The crush 
of people, the hilarity, the elegance was a far cry from the 
Volga Boatman song. It was a great party in true capitalistic 
style. I thought often of it when I was in Russia later. 
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Now if there is one subject a wife can always talk about, 
it is her husband’s health. In no time at all I was chattering 
away about all kinds of things — ^laughing, telling jokes as 
though we were old friends. The President offered me a 
cigarette from a crumpled pack he pulled from his pocket 
and said, “Senator McAdoo dropped in to tell me good-bye 
today.” 

“Where is he going? ” I asked. 

“To California,” he answered, whereupon we both burst 
out laughing as he continued, “No, not to marry Shirley 
Temple.” 

The joke was that Senator McAdoo had just married a 
charming lady many years his junior, furnishing the nation 
wth the usual amusement when an elderly man takes a 
youthful wife. 

When we quieted down, he said he had often wondered 
who thought up jokes and marveled at the speed with which 
they traveled about the country. He said a wisecrack or joke 
spoken in New York often reached San Francisco in a matter 
of hours, and he surmised that they must be sent by telegram 
or on stockbrokers’ tickers. 

After supper we went upstairs to the family living room. 
The President and his secretary, Miss Marguerite Le Hand, 
retired to his study to work. Mr. and Mrs. Moffett left to 
catch a train. I was so fascinated with Mrs. Roosevelt’s con- 
versation that 1 failed to realize that I %vas the only other 
woman present and therefore was the one upon whom de- 
volved the responsibility of making the first move to go 
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home. I was so used by this time to waiting until a ranking 
lady decided to break up the party, that I relaxed with ir- 
responsibility. As the evening went on pleasantly, 1 hung on 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s every word until even I became conscious 
of the hour and wondered why no one made a move to say 
good-night. Suddenly I realized that I was the ranking lady, 
there being none other present except the First Lady. I 
bolted out of my chair while Mrs. Roosevelt was in the 
middle of a sentence and said, “Oh, we must go home.” 
She looked astonished at my rudeness, as well she might, 
finished her sentence, and we left' — the remaining gentlemen 
close on our heels. I was glad to see it was only ten forty-five 
as we drove off. 

With the Roosevelt administration making big news every 
hour on the hour, newspapermen had to pick and choose 
from the deluge of news. A Washington correspondent had 
to be a gold expert on Monday, a farm expert on Tuesday, 
an inflation expert on Wednesday, never forgetting — as Ray 
said — to put in a few scoopfuls of political gossip to salt the 
alphabetical soup. Washington was a ne^vspaperman’s para- 
dise, with a page one story around every corner. The best 
copy of all, however, was that refreshing new man in the 
White House. Ray estimated that newsmen were about 75 
percent in favor of the New Deal program, but they were 
95 percent for Roosevelt by 1935. 

And to keep them busy there w'ere investigations galore, 
such as the Investigation into “the power trust,” through 
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which — as Tom Stokes says in Chip Ojf My Shoulder — 
“The country learned how low some of the idols of the 
golden era of prosperity, the supposed Big Men of America, 
could stoop in their mad chase for profits . . . learned how 
lightly they regarded corruption of politics to achieve their 
ends.” 

The banking investigation intrigued me. Here in the “mil- 
lion dollar” Caucus Room of the Senate, we watched the 
money changers driven from the temples of public opinion. 
It shook Washington as nothing had since the Teapot Dome 
disclosures. J. P. Morgan, reigning prince of American 
finance, was found to be paying no income taxes just as Con- 
gress was about to raise the average person’s income tax. To 
our dismay, we learned that the bookkeeping of the mighty 
Morgan banking house was free from regulation and exam- 
ination. 

This hearing was superdraraa. Under four glittering chan- 
deliers sat Morgan the magnificent, calm, smiling, wiping 
a bead of perspiration away as a totally different kind of a 
man, Ferdinand Pecora, swarthy Italian-American counsel 
for the Senate Banking Committee, questioned and probed. I 
can think of no other scene that presented a better spectacle 
of human contrasts. J. P. Morgan — aristocratic Episcopalian, 
wath steam yachts, hunting lodges in Scotland, so haughtj' a 
ruler of America that he had ordered news photographers 
from his sight ia the past— was brought low by a struggling 
lawyer who rose up from a sweatshop. 

1 es, we saw a revolution as Morgan lost many special 
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privileges, as did other leading financiers including Albert 
H. Wiggin of fhe Chase National Bank, Charles E. Mitchell 
of the National Citj' Bank of New York, Clarence Dillon of 
Dillon, Read and Company, the Van Sweringen brothers of 
Cleveland, and Samuel InsuU. 

■With headlines and parades, the Federal Government 
sought to regulate into cooperation business, industry, and 
labor. Swiftly on the wings of a blue eagle came the National 
Recovery Act. 

I could never quite comprehend what all the noise was 
about in the NRA, Perhaps that buccaneer, Hugh Johnson, 
who administered it, made too great a fuss and too many 
enemies5 or perhaps the New Deal just tried too quickly to 
change our ancient customs. Hugh Johnson was gniff and 
tough, with large, round, hard-blue eyes which could become 
as flinty as a banker’s*, a jaw that snapped with the impact 
of a sledgehammer. His hard-boiled language was that of 
his early cavalry years, sprinkled with sulphur. His pet 
phrases were: “You guys,” “cut out that guff,” “bunk,” 
“hooey,”, “chiselers.” He had a rough humor. In the early 
stages of the NRA, when industry was fearful that he was 
about to strap it in a strait jacket, Johnson smiled and said: 

‘We’re going to be reasonable, I’m not going to try to 
put everybody in a Procrustean bed.” He was recalling the 
evildoer of mythology who had an iron bedstead on which 
he tied all travelers who fell into his hands. If they were 
shorter than the bed, he stretched their arms and legs to 
make them fit it. If they were longer, he hacked off a portion. 
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At any rate, Ray explained to me what the gov'ernment 
wanted to do, about as follows. ... 

The NRA covered practically every line of manufac- 
turing and commercial activity from brassieres to boilers, 
from pretzels to pumps, from lace curtains to steam shovels, 
from hairdressers to garbage collectors, from the giant steel, 
automobile, and coal industries to the manufacturers of nose 
rings for hogs and the makers of mopstick handles. 

Minute rules were laid down in the codes governing all 
industry. Wage scales were described in detail. Hours of 
labor were fixed. In many instances the number of hours that 
machinery could be used was limited, so that manufacturers 
could not overload the market by running their iron men 
both day and night. 

Ray told me about the case of a small sweater factoiy in 
a certain New England \nllage. It had been losing business 
because It could not meet the prices of competitors and was 
about to close down. The owner called in his employees and 
described his desperate situation. He proposed that if they 
would accept another 20 percent wage cut — and there had 
been other reductions before — he would trj' to carry on. 
With that reduction in his manufacturing costs, he believed 
he could take his sweaters to New York and undersell the 
market. He did undersell the market and obtained enough 
orders to keep running full time for three months. He took 
these orders away from other sweater factories in nearby com- 
munitiesj and they, for lack of orders, had In a number of 
instances to close down. 
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This was a good illustration of the effects of cutthroat com- 
petition which were being similarly felt in many industries. 
Reckless price cutting of this land was driving one business 
after another into the hands of the sheriff. In the process, ad- 
ditional persons were being thrown out of work. Wages of 
those who managed to hold their jobs were ground still lower 
as employers strove to reduce costs in order to get under 
prices ’of competitors, Sudi desperate struggles reduced the 
principle of free competition to a ghastly farce, and to a form 
of slow economic suicide for all. 

Roosevelt and his advisers were convinced that the old 
order of unrestrained competition had broken down and 
could never be restored. They sought to build through 
NRA a hybrid form of industrial self-government, under 
the supervisory hand of the Federal Government. 

But it didn’t work and, amidst a general breakdown of the 
scheme, Hugh Johnson resigned and the Supreme Court 
declared the NRA unconstitutional. Public opinion decided 
our capitalistic system worked better under its own steam, 
without any “meddling” by the government. But I am in- 
clined to agree with Donald Richberg, counsel for the 
NRA, writing in his book The Rainbow: 

'“The foundation work for a permanent structure of bet- 
ter cooperative relations in planning and advancing the in- 
dustrial activities of the United States was, however, the 
major undertaking of the NRA that may yet have far- 
reaching consequences. What was attempted, what difficulties 
were encountered, what useful mechanisms were invented 
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and what experimental efforts promised increasing gains out 
of further development — these are matters worthy of a 
careful review and must furnish the basis for future con- 
structive action.” 

Like everyone else we found amusement in the tales about 
Hugh Johnson. We used to see him at Bethany Beach, Dela- 
ware, in later years, robustly swimming in the sea or equally 
robustly swimming in alcohol. He became a newspaper col- 
umnist, famous for his pungent, earthy phrases j and with 
Heywood Broun, Westbrook Pegler, Ernie Pyle and Ray- 
mond Clapper created an editorial diet that made the col- 
umnists of the Scfipps-Howard papers famous throughout 
the land. 

But the personality from NRA that we Icnow and lov’e 
best is Donald R. Richberg. He became my husband’s dear- 
est friend. Don was a Teddy Roosevelt Progressive in his 
youth, gave up a profitable law practice in Chicago to come 
to Washington at Franklin Roosevelt’s request to help in 
the early 'New Deal days. He was very close to that throne, 
and many of Roosevelt’s finest speeches bear the imprint of 
Donald Richberg’s facile pen. Intelligent, witty, and practi- 
cal, his devotion to the problem of making democrac)’ w'ork 
should have kept him at Roosevelt’s side. But Tom Corcoran, 
member of the Presidential secretariat and for a time an in- 
timate friend of Roosevelt, was jealous and eased the Presi- 
dent ?way from many of his wisest advisers. Don W’ould have 
sacrificed health and wealth to have seiwcd, but he was too 
honest and forthright to fight backstage intrigue. He took up 
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a successful law practice ia Washii^on and displayed a re- 
markable ability to “live happily ever after.” 

At home in Washington or on the beach under striped um- 
brellas, like every one else, we talked much of the New Deal. 
We felt its evolution had a simple philosophy behind it, 
which could be summarized into one sentence: profits having 
been the sole aim of business in the past, this profit motive 
needed to be subordinated to the welfare of the whole people 
through government control. 

Norman Thomas called this state capitalism, not state 
socialism. It was entirely different from the rugged individ- 
ualism of the past, when government left every one free to 
scramble for all he 'could get — regardless of the other fellow. 
The old theory was that somehow in the battle every one 
would share according to his merits. It worked fine in pioneer 
days. But, in the era of great corporations, in the cosmic size 
of our population and our industries, the old system broke 
down. The New Dealers believed government could step in, 
regulate and legislate in the public interest, could ease capi- 
talism into a more fitting modern mold. 

In Franklin D. Roosevelt’s book, Looking Forward, 
finished a few nights before he became President, he said: 
“I believe that we are at the threshold of a fundamental 
change in our economic thought. I believe that In the future 
we are going to think less of the producer and more about 
the consumer. Do what we may to inject health into our 
ailing economic order, we cannot make it endure for long 
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unl^s we can bring about a wiser, more equitable distribu- 
tion of the national income.” 

Absorbed as we were by the New Deal excitement, Ray 
and I read with shocked interest a letter from newspaperman 
Ed Beattie from Berlin. He had dined \rith us before he 
left for his assignment in Hitler’s Germany. His “thank 
you” note told us of the real revolution being experienced 
as Hitler and his top men determinedly put through all 
their ideas. They were operating in a strange fashion and 
accomplishing nothing economically good for the nation. 
They provided pep talks and sensations. The press, he said, 
was practically nonexistent— every paper had been “har- 
monired,” the slightest hint of criticism in a paper brought 
suspension. All government announcements were printed 
verbatim and without comment. Beattie ended the letter on 
this sinister note: “There is a lot more to be said but every 
one advises against putting it in the mails!” 
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Chafter Three 


IMMORTALITY 
AND MEDIOCRITY 
IN THE WHITE HOUSE 


I 

ix 1935 MY HUSDAND ESTIMATED THAT 
the men of the working press in Washington w’ere 95 per- 
cent in favor of Franklin Roosevelt as a competent man at 
home in his job as President of the United States. This 
startlingly favorable reaction was due partly to Roosevelt’s 
own charm and ability. It was based also on the contrast he 
made with former men in the same job as judged by men 
who watched Presidents close-up. 

My husband had known Presidents Harding and Cool- 
idge personally and well. Although he came to Washington 
during Woodrow Wilson’s second administration in 1917, 
while World War I was still going on, he was then a be- 
ginner in newspaper reporting. Only experienced newspaper- 
men are assigned to cover the White House. So Ray had 
had no personal experience with Wilson. 

Of Course we talked about Wilson a lotj about his auto- 
cratic manner in telling Congress, “This is what I want, you 
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that would happen W’as probably responsible for his taking 
the defeat of the League so hard. 

Homer Cummings told us how he had prepared the key- 
note speech for the Democratic Convention in San Francisco 
in 1920. President Wilson called him to the White House 
to go over the speech. They sat comfortably on the South 
Portico w'ith Mrs. Wilson hovering close behind the invalid 
Wilson’s chair. He had suffered two paralytic strokes. The 
first occurred at Pueblo, Colorado, September 26, 1919, 
when he was carrying his League of Nations fight to the 
people. His relentless, ruthless enemies, the 'Tjattalion of 
death,” Senators Lodge, Borah, Hiram Johnson, and Reed, 
trailed him, conquering public support. The second stroke hit 
Wilson eight days after the first. He was found on the bath- 
room floor, having fallen while shaving. Dr. Grayson w’as 
called at once. For five or six weeks he literally was at the 
point of death. But after some months he improved to such 
an extent that specialists proclaimed him “organically sound, 
able-minded and able-bodied.” 

President Wilson himself seemed to forget how ill he had 
been, because after complimenting Homer Cummings on the 
good speech he had written he complained about a reference 
in it to his illness, saying, “This sentence that I w’as at the 
point of death is not true. 1 never was.” Mrs. Wilson, stand- 
ing behind his chair, shook her head at Cummings, as though 
to say, “Woodrow is wrong. He just doesn’t know.” To 
placate him, Mr. Cummmgs changed the sentence to read, 
“The President was very close to the point of death.” 
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J. Fred Essary, fomous writer for the Baltimore Sun, told 
us that after Wilson’s second paralytic stroke Mrs. Wilson, 
Dr. Grayson, and Joe Tumulty, presidential secretar}^, felt 
that it would be a great mistake to make the situation public, 
principally because Senators Lodge and Brandegee were try- 
ing to find an excuse to put Vice President Marshall in the 
White House, on the grounds that the President was inca- 
pacitated so that he could not execute the duties of his office. 
However, the White House group felt that Marshall should 
'be advised of the critical situation and of the real possibility 
that he might be called upon at any minute to take the oath 
of office. 

Tumulty and Grayson felt that they could not so advise 
Marshall, that it should be done unofficially and secretly. 
Fred Essary was a close friend of Marshall’s — they asked 
him to do it. He went to see the Vice President and explained 
the whole situation, Marshall sat at his desk — hands clasped 
on it — looking down at his hands. He never raised his eyes. 
When Fred finished talking, he ^vaited for Marshall’s re- 
sponse, but none came. Finally Fred rose, paused another 
minute, walked to the door, opened it; and, as he looked 
back, Marshall still sat with eyes fixed on his hands. 

A couple of years later, Marshall confessed thab once 
when in Atlanta, Georgia, during "Wilson’s illness, he 
thought he was President for one hour. He had arrived in 
Atlanta without fenfare to make a speech. He had a small 
hotel room; nobody met him or gave any parties for him. 
In the midst of his speech, a message was handed to him say- 
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gossip had appeared in every previous political campaign 
that Harding had waged for governorship and Senate. There 
was also the accusation, a typically unfounded campaign 
smear story, that one of Harding’s forebears had Negro 
blood. One cautious participant suggested Harding be 
brought into the room and questioned. Harding came in and 
was asked, “Is there anything on your conscience that would 
prevent you from accepting the Republican nomination for 
the Presidency?” 

Harding begged for a few moments to think it over. He 
was shown to the only private spot, the coat closet in the 
room. A few minutes later he emerged, smoothed his rum- 
pled shock of iron-gray hair and said, “Gentlemen, I have 
consulted my God and can say to you that there is nothing 
to prevent me from accepting the nomination of our great 
party.” 

It was a cheerful campaign waged from the front porch 
of the rambling brick house in Marion, Ohio. Although the 
country had Prohibition and ftarding himself was scrupulous 
about serving alcohol, his friends were less careful. News- 
papermen lived and drank well. Harding considered himself 
a newspaperman and included newspaper people in festivi- 
ties more than is usual. The Republican National Committee 
provided a fine Lincoln limousine for the newsmen, and we 
followed the candidate evcrj'where — to his golf club, to his 
picnics with Henry Ford and Harv’cy Firestone. 

I joined my husband in Marion, Ohio, twice during the 
campaign. I met candidate and Mrs. Harding; handsome 
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George Christian, Harding’s secretary^ Jimmie Sloan, Hard- 
ing’s personal secret service man; Judson Welliver, witty 
and puckish speechwriter for the candidate, and hundreds 
of men and women connected with that successful campaign. 

Mrs. Byron Price, wife of the young, enterprising re- 
porter for the Assodated Press, who in World War II did 
such a skillful job as United States censor, was my compan- 
ion and friend on occasional campaign train trips we were 
allowed to take. Once the train stopped in Dayton for the 
candidate to make a rear-end train speech to the assembled 
multitude. Priscilla Price, Judson Welliver, Sam William- 
son, reporter for the New York Times, and I got off the train 
to stretch our legs. We walked back to the rear of the train 
to hear Harding’s speech. Suddenly the train began to move. 
We raced beside the train, trying to reach our Pullman. We 
got there in time for Sam to throw Prisdlla aboard, but the 
porter with his little white step, Judd, Sam and I were left 
on the platform. I had no coat, hat or purse. 

As the train whisked out of sight, I had a fleeting glimpse 
of my husband’s astonished face behind Senator Harding’s 
waving arm. Harding saw us, yanked the bell cord- to stop 
the train, but to no avail. We were left behind. Embarrassed, 
chagrined, we climbed aboard the next train out. Judd and 
Sam, though hatless, fortunately had money in their pockets. 
We caught up with the party at the next stop, where Hard- 
ing was speaking for an hour, not from his train but in an 
auditorium. 

Ray was very angry. He felt 1 had no right to be aboard 
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Harding were occupying the presidential suite at the Wil- 
lard Hotel. Harding’s friends were worried about the ar- 
rival that night at the hotel of one of his lady friends. They 
didn’t want any scandal on the eve of his inauguration. They 
cautioned Harding to stay in his room. But apparently they 
didn’t trust him where a pretty woman was concerned, for 
they kept a vigil out in the hall all night. Sure enough, be- 
fore the night was over, the President-Elect tiptoed out into 
the hall. His friends pushed him back into the room. Then 
they went upstairs, knocked on the lady’s door, and ordered 
her to pack and get out of town, threatening to put the F.B.I. 
on her trail if she didn’t go at once. She was so frightened 
she left immediately. 

Ray’s new assignment was to cover the White House. His 
close association with the new President made this logical. 
Our living room now sported autographed photographs of 
the President and the First Lady. 

Soon after the Hardings were settled in the White House, 
Mrs. Harding told Ray she would like to have me call upon 
her. I didn’t know exactly how to do this, but I had read 
that many people were leaving calling cards at the White 
House. So one day 1 drove our Model T Ford, which we 
a cxtrava^ntly purchased a few months before, up to the 
nn^ vania Avenue entrance. I was worried and fright- 
^ do the correct thing. Should I have 

r , up? Should I leave the Ford for- 

orn y sitting under the portico, walk up and ring the door- 
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I need not have -worried, because as the car came to a stop, 
a fine Negro doorman, in formal dress, came down the steps 
to the car and held out a silver card tray. I fumbled for my 
cards. I needed two for my husband and one for myself. A 
husband, technically, calls on the President and the First 
Lady, while his wfe calls only on the First Lady. Gingerly 
I dropped three cards onto the tray. With a nod and a su- 
perior air of finality, the servitor moved majestically away. 
I drove off, relieved. 

A few days later I received a little note from Mrs. Hard- 
ing, “Please come in for a cup of tea on Monday at five.” 
This time I parked the car and walked boldly up. The same 
august doorman surprised me by his greeting, “Mrs. Clap- 
per,- this way, please,” and I walked behind him through the 
hall and upstairs where Mrs. Harding received me in the 
family living room. I pinched myself because at last I was 
actually a guest in the White House. 

Inside, the White House seems a coldly austere establish- 
ment with vast marble rooms and halls carpeted with hun- 
dreds of yards of red carpet. Many Presidents’ wives have 
struggled in vain to make it look homelike by moving furni- 
ture about, adding new decorations and all manner of drap- 
eries. The first floor, the only part of the mansion that sight- 
seers ever see, consists of the East Room, the Green Room, 
the Blue Room, the Red Room, the State Dining Room, the 
Breakfast Room and vast hallways that cover more square 
feet than the rooms themselves. 

But the oval-shaped sitting room on the second floor has 
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cheerful comfort as the sun streams through its drcular win- 
dows. Here are warm-toned rugs, books, sofas, easy chairs. 
It is like any comfortable living room. The second floor has 
seven large bedrooms. When, later, the Calvin Coolidges 
moved in, the attic on the third floor was converted into thir- 
teen small bedrooms, and the White House boasted fourteen 
bathrooms. 

To me that day, Mrs. Harding seemed quite changed. 
She had a beautiful wardrobe of new clothes from New York 
and almost seemed suited for the role of First Lady. She 
moved with dignity, in place of the gawkiness I remembered 
in Marion, Ohio. There she had usually worn blue print 
dresses with high collars, or a ribbon dog collar. She clung 
to high-buttoned shoes long after every one else was wearing 
Ibw-cut pumps. This day, her dress was a soft gray with 
beautiful lace billowing down her giunt figure. Gray pumps 
matched her dress. Her iron-gray hair looked softer too, not 
primly set in hard waves as it had been. 

Of course there were other guests, and I was too shy to 
try to talk. I sat uncomfortably drinking hot tea, and left in 
exactly fifteen minutes, because someone had told me that 
was the correct thing to do. 

Less than a month after his inauguration, Harding invited 
the twelve newspapermen who had been w'ith him during 
his campaign to dinner. They called themselves ^HThe Ele- 
phant Club.” This club was similar to the, famous “cuff-link” 
club of Franklin Roosevelt, who included in his “club” those 
men who had been associated with him in his 1920 campaign 
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and to whom he gave identical sets of cuff links. The Ele- 
phant Club expired with Harding. 

This dinner was Ray’s first in the State Dining Room of 
the Executive Mansion. liirding started off the dinner by 
telling the newspapermen the conversation he had wth Pres- 
ident Woodrow Wilson as they rode up Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue to the Capitol for Harding’s inauguration ceremonies. 
The newspapermen knew that Harding had shoN^m gentle 
consideration for his stricken predecessor and had actually 
helped lift Wilson down the White House steps into their 
carriage. As they moved off toward the Capitol where Hard- 
ing would take the oath of office there was at first an em- 
barrassed silence between the two men. Then Harding began 
to talk about White House pets. That led to a talk of pets 
in general, and Harding told Wilson about his sister, a mis- 
sionary in India who had been touched by the story of the 
devotion of a dying elephant. The animal moaned piteously 
for his keeper in his last hours. The keeper was summoned. 
Folding the man to him tenderly with his trunk, the animal 
peacefully passed away. As Harding concluded the story, to 
his astonishment, he saw tears coursing down Wilson’s face. 

After dinner that night, Mr. Harding took his guests up- 
stairs to his study. They saw his dressing room and the old, 
extra-sized bed that Lincoln and Wilson slept on. Harding’s 
golf suit, worn that day, was on a rackj golf balls, neckties 
and carpet slippers were strewn about. The study walls were 
lined with books. Harding showed them the “yellow book” 
of press clippings made up for him each day. He called it his 
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bedfellow for every night He read political and financial 
news hastily, editorials carefully. To me afterward, Ray re- 
marked it was like spending a pleasant evening W'ith the 
editor of the Marion Star instead of the President of the 
United States. “It was strangely impressive,” he added, “be- 
cause of its simplidty.” 

Harding had hedged a lot during his campaign about his 
views of the United States joining the League of Nations. 
He aroused public opinion again and again against the 
League by calling it a “super-government of the world” and 
said that he wanted “America to continue to determine her 
own way and not permit a council of foreign powers around 
a table in Geneva to say what we shall do to play our part 
in the world.” But he also spoke of a possible “Association 
of Nations,” as he called it, to be substituted for the League. 

His stand became clear when he sent his first message to 
the extraordinary session of Congress on April 12, 1921, 
flatly stating that the United States would not accept mem- 
bership in the League. Incidentally, it is interesting to note 
that technically we were still at war with Germany, because 
the Senate would not ratify the Treaty of Versailles. Not 
until July, 1921, did Harding sign a joint Congressional res- 
olution declaring peace with Germany and Austria. 

Ray went everywhere the President went. One trip lin- 
gered in his memorj'. On May 23, 1921, they attended brief 
scn’ices at an army pier in Holx)ken for 6,000 war dead 
whose bodies had just arrived from France. The President 
and Mrs. Harding walked through the pale gray haze 
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among the flag-draped pine boxes. The President mounted 
a rude platform. A muffled band played the solemn strains 
of Chopin’s funeral march. After a prayer, the President 
rose, struggling with strong emotion, as his eye reached the 
relatives gathered for the service. Tears in his eyes, words 
came brokenly: ‘^A hundred thousand sorrows are touching 
my heart.” Pointing to the coffins, ''God grant this may not 
be again.” 

A newspaperman, writing of the doings of a President, 
sees and records the sad,- the happy, the absurd, and the sub- 
lime eddies of life around that man. In a single day, Herbert 
Hoover, General John J. Pershing, and Samuel Gompers 
called at the White House, along with that old hermit of 
journalism, E. W, Scripps, who controlled his chain of news- 
papers from the mysterious recesses of his secluded estate at 
San Diego, California. 

Booth Tarkington came in with Mary Roberts Rinehart, 
who vowed she wanted the people to hear every word about 
the armament conference and would hide in a coal scuttle 
if necessary to get the facts before the people. 

Sir Harry Lauder came to breakfast, ready to play golf 
afterward, wearing his kilts. Another day. Sergeant Samuel 
Woodfill, who had been described at one time by General 
Pershing as the greatest private in the World War, was 
brought to shake hands. Will Rogers too was presented, and 
Harding said, “This is the firet time I ever got to see you 
without paying for it.” 

The year 1921 had its somber note. Etched in memory 
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with deep emotional feelings was the burial of the unknown 
soldier of the World War. He had been picked by a special 
committee from the thousands killed in. France. None knew 
who he was or from whence he had come. He was only an 
American soldier who died “to make the world safe for 
democracy.” Now he was to be buried at Arlington with full 
military honors and his shrine to be guarded forever by 
marching sentries in front of the Arlington Amphitheater. 

The day was cold but shimmeringly clear. I stood on the 
street in front of the White House. As the funeral entourage 
turned into Pennsylvania Avenue, I saw its leaders, the sil- 
ver-haired President of the United States and the equally 
silver-haired General of the Armies, John J. Pershing. If 
ever two men in the prime of life looked their parts, these 
two magnificent figures did on that day. They were -of equal 
height and marched side by side, erect, handsome, solemn. 

Next came the flag-draped casket on a horse-drawn cais- 
son. As it passed, every eye was wet. The war came back to 
us as that mute evidence of manldnd’s inhumanity to man 
moved slowly before us. 

Muffled bands played funeral marches, soldiers and arma- 
ment wheeled past. But the moment fraught with greatest 
feeling for me, at least, was when an open carriage, a square 
landau drawn by two horses, came at the end of the proces- 
sion. It was driven by a Negro coachman. Seated inside were 
two figures, the still beautiful Edith Bolling Wilson and the 
crumpled, ailing figure of Woodrow Wilson. His days of 
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glory were over. The gallant fight he had made for morality 
among nations awaited another generation for vindication. 

Ray did not accompany President Harding on his fatal 
trip to Alaska. He telephoned me from his office about eight 
o’clock, the night of August 2, 1 923, and in a grief-choked 
voice, said, ^‘Harding died in San Francisco, half an hour 
ago. He was struck with cerebral apoplexy, and he passed 
away. I have lost a good friend.” 

Throughout the next five years the world learned of the 
proved crimes or undisputed facts that made Harding’s 
memory almost a rag in the gutter: Albert B. Fall, Secretary 
of the Interior, convicted of accepting a bribe and sentenced 
to jailj Charles R. Forbes, head of the Veterans’ Bureau, 
convicted of defrauding the government and sent to jailj 
Thomas W. Miller, Alien Property Custodian, convicted of 
accepting money to influence an offidal action and sent to 
jailj Harry M. Daugherty, Attorney General, indicted for 
faithlessness to dutyj Jess Smith, Harding’s intimate, a sui- 
cide after he had accepted more than fifty thousand dollars 
to fadlitate a case before the Alien Property Custodian. 

The curious thing about President Harding was that every 
one loved him in spite of this horrible debacle of his adminis- 
tration. We blamed his friends who betrayed him and felt 
much as Herbert Hoover did when he dedicated a memorial 
to President Harding in Marion: 

‘We came to know that there w’as a man whose soul was 
being seared by a great disillusionment. We saw him grad- 
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Coolidge was persuaded to issue a formal statement denying 
he had rebuked the French Ambassador. 

Before long came the White House diplomatic reception, 
and a slight mishap gave Coolidge his revenge. Jusserand 
was dean of the diplomatic corps and therefore custom re- 
quired that he lead the procession of diplomats into the Blue 
Room to be received by the President. This function calls 
for the full regimentals of the diplomatic protocol — those 
gorgeous gold-braided, highly uncomfortable uniforms 
which the diplomats reluctantly climb into when custom re- 
quires. They are a good deal like most men’s dress suits — 
something held over from college days and worn as long as 
the steadily enlarging girth of middle age will permit vest 
and trousers to meet in happy union, 

Jusserand’s w'aistcoac was tight, and his custom was to lay 
it beside him in his automobile and put it on in the dressing 
room at the White House. On this particular night, he got 
out of his car and forgot it. His car drove off, the chauffeur 
with orders to return at 1 0:30 p.m. Inside the White House, 
Jusserand realized his predicament. One of his aides tele- 
phoned the Embassy frantically. The chauffeur was not com- 
ing back there, they said. He was going to see his girl, named 
Magnolia. She lived at an unknown address in the vidnity 
of U Street and Florida Avenue. The White House police 
were called into consultation, and they obtained a squad of 
metropolitan motorcycle police and started at top speed for 
Magnolia's neighborhood to find the embassy car. Mean- 
time, word was sent up to President Coolidge of the situa- 
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tion, and it was suggested that he might delay the reception 
a short time until the waistcoat was recovered. 

This was CooHdge’s moment. Without batting an eyelash, 
he ordered the reception to begin at the scheduled moment. 
The Marine Band in its scarlet tunics struck up Hail to the 
Chief. The President and Mrs. Coolidge came down the 
grand staircase and took their places in the Blue Room. The 
diplomats filed by and Ambassador Jusserand paced the 
floor downstairs. Eventually there was a shrieking of motor- 
cycle sirens outside, a hurried dash by two men into the 
cloak room, and Ambassador Jusserand was hustled into his 
waistcoat and upstairs to the Blue Room. The line was al- 
most through. He fell in at the end, and forcing a smile as 
only a veteran diplomat could under the circumstances, 
bowed as he shook the presidential hand. As quickly as he 
could, he departed — feeling no doubt much as Magnolia did 
— that the evening had not been a decided social success. 

The habitual taciturnity that gave Coolidge the nickname 
“Silent Cal” is best illustrated by an episode told to me by 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, Harlan Fiske Stone. 
The first time he met Coolidge was at breakfast one morn- 
ing at the Adams House in Boston. Stone was breakfasting 
with his own father, who had had some business interest 
which Coolidge’s law firm had handled. Coolidge was then 
Governor of Massachusetts. He saw the Stones, greeted 
them, sat down at their table. With not another word 
Coolidge ate, then rose, said good-bye, and left. 

' Stone Junior remarked to his father, “You would think 
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“choose” to run for President in 1928. The argument over 
his intention and meaning consumed reams of newspaper 
lineage, but the Republican Convention chose to take Cool- 
idge’s meaning literally and nominated Herbert Hoover 
for the highest office. Judson Welliver, secretary to both 
President Harding and President Coolidge, told Ray that 
he knew positively that Coolidge thought his ‘‘choose” state- 
ment was the best way to be renominated. When William 
Butler, Chairman of the Republican National Committee, 
gave out his statement that “this took Coolidge out of the 
race,” Coolidge sent him s scorching telegram. Later, Cool- 
idge went to great lengths over a period of weeks, to get 
back every copy of the telegram. 

Justice Harlan Fiske Stone called on President Coolidge 
on his last day in the White House. Cal was lonesome, as 
all Presidents are on that day. Stone said, “I’m glad you are 
leaving, because the next four years are going to see the 
w'orst financial debacle since 1873.” Coolidge answered, “It 
is always better to go while they still want you,” not sensing, 
apparently, what was coming. 

One day in November, 1931, my husband asked me to go 
up to the exquisite new' Folgcr Shakespearean Library on 
Capitol Hill and find out if they had Queen Elizabeth’s 
corsets there. Ex-President Calvin Coolidge had asked Ray 
to find out, but Ray felt too shy to ask — so he made me do' 
it. 1 went. “Yes,” they told me, “her corsets are here, but 
they arc so old and fragile we have to keep them from public 
display in order to prcscr\'c them.” 
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This errand came about as a result of a visit Ray paid to 
CooUdge in Northampton. He found the former President 
mellow and very chatty. They sat in rocking chairs on the 
front porch, feet up on the porch rail, and talked for hours. 
. The first thing Coolidge said was, “1 hear the Folger 
Shakespearean Library is finished and open to the public. 
Wish I could see it. Hear they got Queen Elizabeth’s corsets 
there. Underetand there \vas quite a tussle in London be- 
tween rich collectors to get them when they were put up for 
sale. Folger must have paid a lot for them. Like to see ’em. 
Let me know if they really have them thete, will you?” 

He chuckled and proceeded to answer some of Ray’s ques- 
tions. 

In answer to one of them he said, “No, I won’t do any 
writing. It might look as though I were trying to run the 
country. I don’t have access to information here. I thought I 
might travel, but, if I travel, it requires speeches, and there 
is the danger of saying something that would cause the new 
administration embarrassment. While I ^vas President, I 
would not have wanted an ex-President poking around Eu- 
rope. Volunteer diplomats are bad enough, but an ex-Presi- 
dent is too important abroad. No, I can’t write or travel 
either. I seem to be always in the ^vay now.” 

When Ray complimented him on his good health, Cool- 
idge said, “I feel fine, but I’m all burned out.” 

They talked long about the depression. Coolidge felt that 
every one wanted the government to go into the other fel- 
low’s business but stay out of his own. He laughed as he re- 
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called how, when he was President, a delegation from the 
Chamber of Commerce would come in bearing in one hand 
a petition to reduce taxes and, in the other, recommendations 
for large projects which would cost plenty of taxpayers’ 
money. In dealing with Congress, he found it was better not 
to say what he wanted because some members would imme- 
diately decide to vote against itj whereas, if he kept still, 
he would get some of those votes. Coolidge had a rule: when 
he did a thing he never gave a reason for doing it. He said, 
“Let every one supply his own reason.” Thus he felt he 
pleased not only those who might have agreed with his rea- 
son but also those who might approve his action but not his 
reason for it. 

When Ray told me all that Coolidge had said, he 
chuckled, because Coolidge never referred to President 
Hoover by name but always as “that man.” Coolidge just 
didn’t like Hoover, but he wouldn’t do anything to em- 
barrass or handicap him. 

Coolidge died suddenly, fourteen months later. Some one 
^^^secracked that “something awful must be about to happen 
to the country, because Cal always got out just in time.” 
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A COSTLY LESSON 
TO BE REMEMBERED 

M 

XtJLy husband often said, “greatness 
is partly in the man, partly in the times.” Each of the four 
sincere men who preceded Franklin D. Roosevelt as Presi- 
dent of the United States had tried to meet the requirements 
of his time. But occasionally some of our greatest men are 
whipped by the times, Roosevelt himself came close to being 
whipped by the stubborn unemployment problems and the 
hatred he aroused in the big business group. 

His predecessors had had to meet crises of one kind or 
another. Roosevelt faced not only unemployment of twelve 
millions, bank failures, and an economic order that had out- 
grown its political framework, but also a nation paralyzed by 
panic. 

The mystery of current American politics was the fear so 
many business men had of Roosevelt. They never tumbled 
to the fact that he was a mild man. The real gun at their 
backs was held in the hands of the unemployed — the ill- 
housed, ill-clothed, and ill-fed suffering millions, who 
listened to the Huey Longs, the Townsends and the Cough- 
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lins. It was these men who fed the sufferers bitter medicinej 
Roosevelt, at most, used milk of magnesia. Emil Ludwig 
sized it up when he said in his biography of Roosevelt: “The 
sons of those Americans who are opposing Roosevelt today 
will perhaps some day erect a monument to him as the last 
of those who fought to preserve their system.” 

Roosevelt’s bark ^vas worse than his bite. As an English 
journalist put it, American conservatives were busy describ- 
ing a roving domestic cat as a raging Bengal tiger. 

Ray traveled from coast to coast in 1934j he returned to 
Washington tired and dusty, observing that in spite of 
drought, depression, racketeers, chinch bugs and the New 
Deal, the country was going to survive. He said, “There are 
still a surprising number of people who insist on trying to 
make a living and having a decent amount of fun doing it.” 
He found green pastures, sleek herds, bulging apple 
orchards, vineyards drooping with purple grapes, and people 
going to see Shirley Temple. But for every acre of good tid- 
ings there was another of tragedy. We still had displaced 
farmers, “grapes of wrath,” and ten million unemployed 
who wanted jobs. 

Our continued unemployment problem vexed everyone. 
A facetious newspaperman, impressed with the new frozen 
food, suggested that maybe the solution v.’as to put the un- 
employed in cold storage, label them as to crafts, haul them 
out and thaw them when needed. That way, they w’ould re- 
quire no food or clothing in the meantime. 

While there were more millionaires than ever, there were 
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also as many people unemployed as in 1932} many more 
sharecroppers left their dusty farms to wander in a tide of 
displaced people. We just didn’t know how to cut the eco- 
nomic cloth to fit the new ^tuation. One trouble was that 
many people didn’t recognize that the situation had changed. 
Instead of budding down to adjustments, they frustrated 
themselves with nostalgia for the past. 

I know one successful lawyer, Joseph Davies, and one very 
wealthy •woman, Mrs. Marjorie Post Hutton, whose ro- 
mance stemmed from their mutual appreciation of what 
Franklin Roosevelt was trying to do} who realized that he 
was “concerned not so much that the rich ^ould sleep peace- 
fully in their beds as that everyone should have a bed in 
which to sleep.” 

It happened in Florida where Joseph Davies had gone for 
a month’s vacation one winter. He -visited several millionaire 
friends in their winter palaces, went fishing on their yachts 
and golfed on their private golf links. Toward the end of his 
stay he was included in a dinner party which Mrs. Hutton, 
the divorced wife of E, F. Hutton, gave. As Davies gazed 
around the table he saw that every man present was a mil- 
lionaire who had been wealthy before Roosevelt came to the 
Presidency. Each one was wealthier now. He listened, as he 
had been listening for a month, to their snide remarks about 
the President. He pondered the dreary repetition of their 
fears that Roosevelt was trying to overthrow our democratic 
form of government. All too well Davies knew that these 
fears were prompted by selfish desires to be allowed to pile 
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classed by the United States, much like an aging baseball 
pitcher whose steam is pretty well gone, but who holds on 
by his wits, long experience, superior judgment, while the 
youngster depends on his native strength — and the outcome 
is only a matter of time. 

Ray didn’t like the bitter, penetrating weather of Eng- 
land. He was cold at Nancy Astor’s, cold at Chequers — 
where the Prime Minister entertained the visiting news- 
papermen and nearly froze them to death on a long hikej 
he was cold at banquets at the French Embassy} at White- 
hall} at Londonderry House, meet the Duke and Duch- 
ess of York”} at the Queen’s Theatre, where he saw Ber- 
nard Shaw’s “The Apple Cart”} and at Stoke Poges Church. 

He warmed up only when, with Charlie Ross, of the St. 
Louis Post Dtspatc/i, he uncovered an unsavory attempt on 
the part of some of the United States delegation at a secret 
proposal to build a new thirty-three-thousand-ton battleship. 
Always alive to public sentiment, the newsmen knew this 
was contrary to the whole spirit of the disarmament con- 
ference. Sanguinely, American public opinion believed at 
that time that equal reduaion of naval armament among 
nations would prevent awful wars. When the newspapermen 
blasted loose the secret battleship proposal, they were only 
sj^earheading the fear tve had at that time of our big Na\y 
men and big shipbuilders. 

The conference became a tug of war that lasted many 
weeks. Each nation tried to get by w'ith the least scrapping 
of the particular kind of nawl craft in which it had put its 
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faith — submarines, destroyers, battleships. Not much 
thought was given, to that tremendously powerful naval ves- 
sel of the Second World War — ^the aircraft carrier. 

But the most glaring omission of the conference was that 
two of the most powerful nations of the world were not in- 
vited to participate — Germany and the Soviet Union. It 
made little difference for the future whether France and 
Italy disagreed about destroyers and submarines, but it made 
a whale of a difference what Germany and Russia were do- 
ing! As Karl Bickel, astute manager of the United Press, 
said, “By 1950 no one will care whether France or Italy go 
to war or not, because their influence will be so localized. Our 
diplomats ought to be looking twenty years ahead, when the 
picture will be very different.” 

The conference ended with little accomplished. The cor- 
respondents came home convinced that the United States 
was a paradise compared to depressing Europe. Ray was 
pretty sick of the spectacle of a group of governments, flour- 
ishing the Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact in one hand and with 
the other reaching for as many 8-inch guns as they could 
gatherj refusing to agree among themselves, while Germany 
blithely continued to rearm. 

For the most part none of us cared much. It never oc- 
curred to us that the airplane and other modern inventions 
were shrinking the world, that economic and political stresses 
in one place could throw everything out of joint in another, 
and that in a flash of time a world revolution would have all 
nations by the throat. 
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SHINING KNIGHTS 
OF THE NEW ORDER 

w 

V T ITH ARMOR OF SHINING IDEALISM, 

the New Dealers, spearheaded by the braintrusters, moved 
into Washington, shouting in effect, ‘tWe shall make Amer- 
ica over. ’ They were an indefatigable group who worked 
all hours of the day and night. For the most part young men, 
they approached every problem as clever college professors. 
They argued, conferred, maneuvered, with the greatest en- 
thusiasm. To have a chance to put some of their ideas into 
practice was the realization of a dream that has haunted 
students for years. 

They were ridiculed unmercifully, but they brought a 
much-needed new approach to government— technical, com- 
petent men, interested in good administration for its own 
M e. Because few of them had official Congressional backing, 
rawing their power from the executive, they were seriously 
handicapped. It is not effusive to say that they truly under- 
stood the complexities of modem government which will 

^ ^ unless such technicians arc 

oUloallv attnrh»>H 
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A newcomer who fesdnated me particularly was a w'oman 
holding high public office, Frances Perkins, Secretary of 
Labor. I wondered what it must be like as a woman to rep- 
resent, the workers of the United States at the Cabinet table. 
She was a tenadous offidal and never went home crying that 
she would resign if they didn’t treat her well. 

She turned out to be no radical. Her program always was 
that of the old-fashioned, 19th-century liberal: abolishment 
of child labor and sw'eat shops, more pay and comfort for 
the workers, more sodal security and unemployment insur- 
ance. She managed to juggle Bill Green and John L. Lewis 
fairly well, keeping them both mollified, but she said that 
John L. Lewis was the only one “Mama can’t spank.” She 
saved President Roosevelt the dilemma of choosing between 
an A.F.L. or a C.I.O. man for the Labor Cabinet post, 
by the simple expedient of staying there herself. She was 
certainly as stable as any man would have been in the post 
during such a difficult period. 

Some people said she was arrogant. She did have a 
brusqueness of speech and seemed to fear no one. In the be- 
ginning she did many undiplomatic things. . . . She kept 
Senators waiting. Her press relations were bad, until a cor- 
respondent told her that the press could help her if she’d 
change her attitude. She did. 

Her dinners were delightful, and the conversations any- 
thing but dull. She was no social butterfly, but she did love 
parties. I’ll never forget one cocktail party honoring the 
actor Melvyn Douglas, at which Miss Perkins was ranking 
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guest. None of us could correctly leave before her, but as 
she was charmed by the gallant Melvyn she stayed hours, 
causing some of us to miss dinner engagements. 

Caroline O’Day, a friend of mine who shared Miss 
Perkins’ house for a time, told me that Frances Perkins did 
not enjoy music. If she had to listen, she worked out a 
mathematical formula of the music. For relaxation. Miss 
Perkins read Greek! 

The Cabinet member who interested me most as I came 
to know him, and whose career may have the greatest im- 
pact in the next ten years on our nation, was Henry Wallace 
—simple and humble outwardly, complex inwardly. None 
of the usual delineations fit him, probably because he fits no 
usual mold or type. You cannot describe him in the usual 
words, because he is not motivated by the usual political 
standards. Often you can say a man does this or that because 
he wants a certain office. You can’t say that of Wallace. He 
is not so much unselfish as he is selfless. It baffles every one. 
He is hard to talk to, never glibj and he makes people self- 
conscious as they search for small talk to bridge embarrassing 
silences. 

He looks like a farmer — you can almost see the corn tas- 
sels sticking out of his hair. Never giving a sense of bustle 
or speed, he literally runs wherever he goes. He is always in 
perfect physical condition, with the energy and strength of a 
trained athlete. He is perpetually young in his activities and 
in his abilitj' to leam new things of all kinds — from a new 
language to fi)’ing an airplane; from the study of hog-corn 
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ratios to knowledge of the solar system. If he seems vague 
and philosophical at times, don’t be deceived. He is a fighter 
with a bulldog grip. 

For instance, there was the time back in 1934 when he 
split with George Peek, Administrator of the AAA. They 
disagreed over crop reduction. Wallace was personally fond 
of Peek. In the fight that developed it was Peek who went 
under, not Wallace. They sat side by side at a press confer- 
ence in Wallace’s office. Without an unkind word, Wallace 
calmly, forcefully, said that Peek’s milk agreements were a 
failure and his work a total loss. He did it so impersonally 
that one newspaperman remarked aften^'ard, “That was the 
coolest political murder that has been committed since 
Roosevelt came to office.” 

We used to go to the big teas Henry and Ilo Wallace 
gave in their Wardman Park apartment, when he was Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Later we went to their dinners. The 
food was delicious and as wholesome as Iowa corn, but the 
flowers held my attention because Ilo is an artist at arrange- 
ments. Beautiful as a flower herself, she could create a pic- 
ture \rith iris, pink gladioli, and yellow roses. After dinner, 
we often went into Henry’s library to sing Spanish songs 
accompanied by Spanish victrola retards. 

At a crowded White House beer party one night in 1939, 
I sat at a knee-high table with Mrs. Helen Essary, a news- 


paper columnist herself and wife of the dean of the newspaper 
corps, J. Fred Essary of the Baltimore Surty Secretary Wal- 
'lace, and Secretary of War Harry Woodring. We were 
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jammed together behind the Marine Band and directly un- 
der Calvin Coolidge’s picture. The little table holding our 
glasses kept moving from the contact with our knees. 

Helen said, “This table is moving about like an Ouija 
board. Let’s play it is and ask some questions. Quiet, now. 
Olive, you ask a question.” 1 smiled at Henry Wallace and 
asked the psychic table, “Will Henry Wallace be President 
of the United States?” We sat there with our hands on the 
table. We agreed that if the table moved right the answer 
was yesj if left, it was no. After some indecision, it moved 
to the right. Henry blushed and said, “My gosh, I didn’t 
push it.” 

Henry Wallace has many powerful enemies. They are 
forever blaming him for “plowing under little pigs” in 
1933, as though he were a devil deliberately bent on doing 
evil to pigs and human beings. Wallace never bothered much 
to explain the facts of this seeming Machiavellianism of his, 
but Lowell Mellett, writing for the Bell Syndicate, July 15, 
1944, explained the “horror tale about the little pigs.” He 
said that in. the summer of 1933 the farmers in the corn-hog 
states faced a desperate problem. Price of hogs, lowj corn 
to feed them, scarcej a severe drought in the northwest sec- 
tion of the United Statesj a disappearing foreign market; 
everything depressed, except mother hogs, who blessed the 
farmers with an unusually large crop of millions of hungry 
little mouths to feed— with a dwindling supply of corn. 
Along to Washington came a subcommittee to represent the 
corn and hog farmers, producers, packers, and others. They 
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had a plan. They asked the Department of Agriculture to 
contract the packers to purchase and process pigs weighing 
from 50 to 110 pounds, the product to be disposed of to the 
Red Cross and other relief agendes. Wallace arranged it as 
they requested and six million surplus pigs were turned into 
one hundred million pounds of pork to feed the hungry. The 
very tiniest porkers that could not be handled as meat by the 
packers became fertilizer and were, in that sense, “plowed 
under.” If all these pigs had been held until the usual mar- 
keting age, they would have eaten seventy-five million 
bushels of corn,. The next year the corn crop was one whole 
billion bushels short. Mr. Mellett said: 

“IVe often wondered why Mr. Henry Wallace, who, for 
aiding this effort to save the farmers on the one hand and 
feed the city folks on the other, has been labeled the ex- 
ponent of an ^economy of scarcity,’ hasn’t spent a little time 
in explaining the facts to the people of America. I’ve won- 
dered even more why farm leaders like Mr. Ed O’Neal of 
the Farm Bureau Federation, and Mr. Albert Goss of the 
National Grange, and Mr. Jim Patton of the Farmers 
Union, have been so silent on the subject.” 

On May 8, 1942, Henry Wallace delivered a remarkable 
speech before the Free World Association. No public man 
has said anything more important in our time. He said it 
with force, depth, and eloquence, pulling no punches. One 
classic passage suggests that Wallace meant what he said in 
urging that we must fight for a <x)mplete peace as well as a 
complete victorj': 
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“I say that the century on which we are entering — the 
century which will come out of this war — can be and must 
be the century of the common man. Perhaps it will be Amer- 
ica’s opportunity to suggest the freedoms and duties by which 
the common man must live. Everywhere the common man 
must learn to build his own industries with his own hands 
in a practical fashion. Everywhere the common man must 
learn to increase his productivity so that he and his children 
can eventually pay to the world community all that they 
have received. No nation will have the God-given right to 
exploit other nations. Older nations will have the privilege 
to help younger nations get started on the path to industrial- 
ization, but there must be neither military nor economic im- 
perialism. The methods of the 1 9th century will not work 
in the people’s centuiy' which is now about to begin. India, 
China, and Latin America have a tremendous stake in the 
people’s century. As their masses learn to read and write, 
and as they become productive mechanics, their standard of •* 
living w'ill double and treble. Modern science, when devoted 
whole-heartedly to the general welfare, has in it potentiali- 
ties of which we do not yet dream.” 

The daily press practically ignored this address of Wal- 
lace’s until Dorothy Thompson, and Raymond Clapper be- 
gan writing about it. Suddenly the press and the people 
awoke to Its importance. Washington was flooded with re- 
quests for copies. Millions were mailed out; it TiVas printed 
and reprinted. It made a strong impact on the nation’s think- 
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ing at a time when many said we did not know what we were 
fighting for. 

Look back over Wallace’s record from 1932 until the 
knock-down, drag-out Senate fight over his confirmation as 
Secretary of Commerce in 1945, and you will see that he 
overcame all his enemies. Tenacity is the key to his success. 
He is never personal about it. He simply believes with 
fanatical intensity that the United States of America can 
create a good life for all its inhabitants and he’ll work to- 
ward that with whatever methods seem right to him, as 
long as there is breath in his body. 

No man with overpow'ering pride or ego could have en- 
dured all Henry Wallace did at the hands of Roosevelt. In 
1 940 he lifted Wallace to the heights of the Vice Presidency, 
then in 1944 plunged him into political confusion by back- 
stage maneuvering so that he lost the Vice-Presidential nom- 
ination. In 1945 he left Wallace to fight alone the bitter 
struggle for the Commerce Department and the R.F.C. 
Wallace remained ever faithful to Roosevelt, principally be- 
cause Roosevelt was the voice of Wallace’s liberalism. He 
followed that voice, he consecrated himself to the ideas on 
that tongue. He was the St, Paul of Roosevelt’s career. 

If you tvalked in 1938 on a burning hot summer afternoon 
beyond the White House, around the south end of the State 
Department, past the Corcoran Art Galler)' and Emergent:)' 
Hospital, you came to a secondhand building which had been 
fumigated and painted over. In a small, bare office — such as 
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any self-respecting \'ice president of a third-rate corporation 
would be ashamed to be seen in — you w’ould find a thin, 
^ry man named Harry Hopkins. His shirt would be open 
and a glass of ice w’ater would be in front of him. 

Hopkins was important at that moment because, for the 
last four and a half years, more than seven billion dollars 
had passed through his hands. He had given jobs to more 
people than any one else who ever lived, including the pyr- 
amid-building Pharaohs! You would know that he was the 
senior veteran of the original New Dealers — ^as zestful, as 
eager and as hopeful as when he first arrived in Washington 
in 1933 to take charge of relief administration for the new 
President. 

He had been through bitter and disappointing experiences. 
He had been the object of more criticism and controversy 
than all the New Dealers combined — and that was a mouth- 
ful. He had learned that some things just couldn’t be done, 
but he was convinced that many things could be done. 

One thing Harry Hopkins was fixed upon — that was that 
the Federal Government had a permanent responsibility to 
provide work for persons who could not find jobs in private 
industry. He believed that the Federal Government always 
would have to provide work for about a million able-bodied 
persons, plus another six hundred thousand twlight-zone 
men and women who, though still able to work, could not 
work at the pace required in pri^'atc industry’. 

Mr, Hopkins drove on Avith hopeful enthusiasm, a hard- 
boiled, practical sentimentalist. He ahrays said, ‘‘Hunger is 
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not debatable.” By nature, he has always been cocky and 
tough, and his vocabulary has survived unexpurgated. He 
did not allow criticism of relief measures and the multitude 
of enemies he made to get him down. When A1 Smith said 
that nobody would shoot Santa Claus just before Christmas, 
Mr. Hopkins out of a fullness of experience observed, “The 
h-e-1-1 they won’t! Santa Claus really needs a bulletproof 
vest.” 

Mr. Hopkins refcutied a buoyant lightheartedness, not un- 
like that of President Roosevelt. The two were extremely 
congenial because their ideas harmonized, and Hopkins was 
never gloomy or bowed down with alarm over the state of 
the nation. They first met in 1928, when Mr. Roosevelt was 
running for Governor of New York. Mr. Hopkins was help- 
ing in the Smith presidential campaign. Both the President 
and Mrs. Roosevelt took an immediate fancy to him; and 
if he had any stronger friend during the stormy days of the 
New Deal than the President, it was Mrs. Roosevelt. 

When Harry Hopkins became Secretary of Commerce in 
1 939, he struck out wth great effort to bring an understand- 
ing between big business and the government. He bit into 
the problem, refusing to use such vague standards as “co- 
operation” or “confidence,” because words were no test for 
the specific job that was needed to bring them to understand 
each other’s functions. For instants, he got spedfic informa- 
tion about the problems of electric power, the problems of 
the big steel companies as opposed to the small, independent 
steel companies. He made a deep study of the functions of 
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the Labor Board. He spent a great deal of time talking to 
industrial leaders, giving them all the time they wanted. 
He let them talk themselves out, while he said little. He 
took many of these men in to see the President privately} 
while they talked in general terms of “confidence,” Harry 
was finding out specifically about their troubles. His job was 
not so much to sell himself and hts Commerce Department 
program to the business men as it was to sell his program ‘ 
at the White House. He tried desperately to outline policy 
and strategy, to cut out the dreadful misunderstandings. 

Of course, one of the biggest problems was foreign trade. 
The good old days of indi\ddual trading between business 
firms of various nations had gone the way of all flesh. Our 
competition was totalitarian foreign trade tactics. Trade had 
become a government matter In Germany, Italy, and Russia. 
We couldn’t compete with it. This confusion of policies in a 
new and different era confounded all relationships. 

Incidentally, it is interesting to know the manner in which 
President Roosevelt made Hopkins Secretary of Commerce. 
Hopkins had always hoped to go into the Cabinet, but, when 
the Reorganization Bill was defeated, ha gave up this hope. 
The Reorganization Bill would have created a new Cabinet 
office to handle relief. But to Hopkins’ astonishment one even- 
ing Roosevelt looked up from his stamp collection and said, 
“I am going to throw Dan Roper out and make you Secre- 
tary' of Commerce.” Harry said he didn’t want to go Into the 
Cabinet on those terms. Nothing more was said .about it until 
' suddenly at Christmas-time he was appointed. 
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Roosevelt never told him why he appointed him nor what 
he wanted him to do, but Hopldns had three hunches about 
the reasons, which are interesting. .. . . The first one was 
strictly personal — Roose%'elt wanted to do it for Hopkins. * 
Secondly, Roosevelt wanted to get an all New Deal Cabinet, 
because he saw ahead of him in 1940 the hardest fight of 
all and wanted to be prepared for it with a stronger Cabinet. 
Third, Roosevelt felt that Hopkins had done all that could 
be done in the Works Progress Administration and that as 
long as Hopkins stayed in that he was a target for attack. 

President Roosevelt’s humanitarian impulses were 
strengthened and implemented by Harry Hopkins. From 
him the President obtained the idea of dramatizing the one- 
third of our people, which he described as “ill-fed, ill- 
clothed and ill-housed.” His persistent repetition of that 
theme is a result of the Hopkins influence. Behind the Great 
Humanitarian stood Hopkins, the Expert Humanitarian, 
feeding him ideas on what to do. 

Harry Hopkins is an easy man to know because he is un- 
assuming in approach and full of banter. Ray admired him 
very much as a skillful administrator and as a practical ad- 
viser to the President. To some, perhaps, Hopkins seemed 
like a manipulator of men, but the sum total of his diplomatic 
service to his country during World War II shows that even 
that quality had its merit. 

Early in his career in Washington, Harry Hopkins stud- 
ied Franklin Roosevelt carefully — ^because he believed a 
successful operator in government here had to know when 
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Roosevelt meant what he said and when he didn’t. If you 
guess wrong too often, you are out. For example, when a 
delegation would appear at the White House making re- 
quests, the President might write a note to a Cabinet officer, 
we’ll say, advising that he wanted such and such a thing 
done, for which the delegation had asked. Sometimes the 
request should and could be ignored; sometimes Roosevelt 
meant it^must be done, positively. You had to know your 
Roosevelt. Some Cabinet officers, some politicians were 
clumsy about knowing where the power was at the White 
House. In May, 1938, that power was in the hands of 
Jimmie Roosevelt; later, it belonged to Hopkins himself; 
earlier, it had been Louis Howe, and so on. Hopkins be- 
lieved it was very poor policy to be invited to Hyde Park 
for an informal drink or a party, pull a paper from your 
pocket, and ask Roosevelt to read It and sign It. That made 
Roosevelt mad enough to scratch you off his list. He never 
mixed business and pleasure. Hopkins’ study of his boss 
profited him. In the next seven years he remained closer to 
Roosevelt’s side than any other man, and his behind-the- 
scenes power became world-wde. 

However, Roosevelt was aware that in order to launch 
progressive measures for America he n’as not only depend- 
ent upon' his loyal guard, but he could always rely upon the 
unw'avcring strength of such men as the great “Fighting 
Liberal,” Senator Norris. 

When ever)' personality in Congress has been weighed 
and evaluated, a liberal cannot truthfully fail to judge 
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George W. Norris of Nebraska as the greatest of them all. 
For 40 years, first in the House of Representatives and then 
in the Senate, he was the finest, most far-seeing servant of 
the whole people of the United States we have had. No one 
can be cynical about him, his record, or his creed. Norris 
never fitted the pattern of a politidan, yet he was the most 
successful one, with the possible exception of Franklin 
Roosevelt. He wore no scenery, scorned patronage, blurted 
out everything he thought, taunted his party machine, even 
campaigning at times against it. Throughout it all he flour- 
ished politically. 

Labels do not always accurately describe the contents of 
the bottle, but it is no misrepresentation to tag Norris as 
a friend of the common people. He was born one of them, 
on a not too prosperous farm in Sandusky County, Ohio, 
about the time the Civil War began, and he has lived as one 
of them. When he was small his father died, and his only 
brother was Idlled in the Civil War. As soon as young Norris 
could handle a hoe, he was hired out to the neighbors. He 
went to school when he could, studied at night, became a 
country school teacher and endured privation in that miser- 
ably paid profession. He worked his way through Baldwin 
University and Valparaiso University and studied law out- 
side. Then he moved to Nebraska. 

Recalling the early days of his public career, Norris said, 
“I came to Washington a regular Republican, a strong party 
man. The first thing that commenced to open my eyes was 
a discovery I made soon after reaching Washington. In my 
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campaign for Congress I had circulated the speeches of a 
Republican congressman. They sounded fine to me, and I 
flooded my district with them. I had never seen the man. On 
becoming acquainted with him in Washington, I discovered 
that he had never made a speech in Congress in his life, that 
the speeches I circulated under his name had been put into 
the Congressional Record and I found out that he was a 
machine politirian who was made chairman of the Congres- 
sional campaign committee because he was the best man to 
get campaign contributions from corporations. 

“And very soon after this, another thing happened. A bill 
was up to increase the salary of the House doorkeeper. I 
thought he was getting enough as it w'as, so 1 made my first 
speech against that bill, 1 spoke only five minutes, but that 
speech queered me with the Republican management of the 
House. The doorkeeper never spoke to me after I made 
that speech. My House patronage was cut off. I served ten 
years in the House after that, during eight of which my 
party was in power, and in all of that time I never received 
one single piece of House patronage. I didn’t even get to 
appoint a page or an elevator man, not a single thing. I was 
an outcast from the time I made that speech.” 

Before long, Norris encountered the first demonstration 
of Speaker Cannon’s grip on the House, w’hich he was later 
to break by a sensational coup. The Public Buildings Com- 
mittee met, and the question arose as to whether there should 
be a public buildings bill at that session. 

“I was a greenhorn and didn’t know much about how 
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legislation is put through,” Norris said. “Somebody in the 
committee asked if the Speaker had been seen about the 
public buildings bill, saying there was no use trying to do 
anything unless the Speaker was for it. One member — a 
Democrat — moved a resolution that the chairman of the 
committee be instructed to see the Speaker and report 
whether he would let our committee have a bill. I wondered 
why the devil a committee wouldn’t dare report a bill with- 
out seeing the Speaker. I was told that the Speaker con- 
trolled the House, and if he didn’t want the bill we might 
as well quit. And he didn’t want it, and that was what hap- 
pened.” 

A few weeks later came Washington’s birthday. The Re- 
publicans wanted to go on working all afternoon, and the 
Democrats wanted to declare a holiday. Norris was the only 
Republican to vote with the Democrats. 

“I was all alone when 1 stood up on the Republican side,” 
he said. “I knew that every eye was turned on me and that 
1 was regarded as a renegade, not only by my Republican 
colleagues but by most of the Democrats. It was exceedingly 
humiliating to me, and it required all of the courage I pos- 
sessed to stand up and be counted. I walked out into the 
cloak room and sitting there was a "Republican leader smok- 
ing a cigar. We were alone. 

“ ‘Young man,’ he said, ‘didn’t I see you voting with the 
Democrats?’ I answered in the affirmative. ‘Well, if you 
expect to stay here you might as well learn now as any time 
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that you must always follow your leader. Your life here will 
be short indeed unless you take this course.’ 

"I told him that 1 was going to be my own boss.” 

The leader replied that ^ good many young men had tried 
to buck the machine and failed. Norris, smarting, tvalked 
over to the Senate Chamber and there found the Republicans 
taking the stand which he and the Democrats had taken in 
the House. 

“That cheered me up a great deal,” Norris said. “I made 
up my mind right there that the House ought to represent 
the people and not the leaders.” 

Norris went along in his own way for several years, fre- 
quently being in difficulty with the group headed by Speaker 
Cannon which ruled the House. Resentment at Cannon’s 
arbitrary tactics grew slowly among House members. Finally 
in March, 1910, came the historic uprising which broke his 
power. 

Norris had been waiting for weeks with a resolution in his 
pocket proposing a change in the House procedure, so that 
the powerful Rules Committee, W'hich dictated what legis- 
lation the House should take up, should be elected by the 
House instead of being a creature of the Speaker. The 
Speaker W’as not to be a member of the Rules Committee. 

A ruling by Cannon on another point gave Norris a prece- 
dent for offering his resolution as a privilege motion. The 
Republican Old Guard was stunned. It stalled for time, and 
during the ensuing two days and nights of continuous session 
every regular Republican w-as rounded up for the critical 
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vote. The Democrats and a group of Republican insurgents 
threatened to cast a majority of the votes, and the regular 
Republicans wired all members who were out of town, 
brought in sick members from their beds, and refused to 
permit a single member to get out of reach. Finally the vote 
came and Norris won. 

Cannon offered to resign and there was a vote on that. 
Norris refused to vote to oust Cannon, declaring that the 
fight was against the system, not against Cannon personally. 
The motion to unseat Cannon failed and was seized upon 
by the Old Guard as a vindication of the Speaker, although 
Norris voted in favor of the Speaker. 

“After this fight, even my presidential patronage was 
taken away from me by Taft, and I couldn’t appoint a single 
postmaster,” Norris said. “This patronage was turned over 
to one of the Nebraska Senators. I then decided to run for 
the Senate and defeated the Senator who had the patronage. 

“I don’t kick about being denied patronage. It is one of 
the things necessary to keep the machine together. It is one 
of the sinews of war and it is one of the things a man W’ho 
has a conscience has to give up. Sometimes it is embarrassing 
because it puts the politicians who are looking for jobs against 
you.” 

We used to see him in the Senate, plain, unimpressive, 
average sized, a man one would never pick out in a crowd. 
Yet when he led the fight against Cannon he endured two 
days and a night without sleep, without changing clothes, 
without any food. To him we owe countless forward-looking 
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reforms, but 1 think the greatest of all his many contribu- 
tions to our modem democracy is the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. In that one project, under the magnificent leadership 
of David Lilienthal, is expressed the achievement of man 
over environment, of waters used to benefit a valley and a 
people. 

In the past fifty years we had many individual giants in 
Congress to whom every one rushed to listen when their 
significant voices were raised in a speech. Today the Con- 
gress boasts none such, and doubtless it is healthier for the 
nation that this is true. We don’t need prima donnas as much 
as we need students of government, men who will study and 
work to make democratic government function. The changes 
in the world outmode these exciting individualists. We need 
men who can work in unison, who know how to use the tech- 
niques of conference, the advantage of research. 
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Chapter Seven 


A MIDDLE-SIZED MAN 
TAKES ON THE CHAMP 


T 

JLhe republicans began to look for a 
candidate in 1935 who could defeat “that man in the White 
House.” They had not been able to build up any national 
figure whose abilities could compete with the “more abun- 
dant life” appeal of Roosevelt. 

Ed Wynn, the comedian, explained their dilemma by a 
story of his travels in Egypt. He came across some workmen 
digging in a pile of andent ruins. Wynn asked if they were 
digging for King Tut’s tomb. “No,” one of them replied, 
“we are trying to dig up a Republican to run against Roose- 
velt.” 

There was Hoover, of course. A friend slapped Hoover 
on the back, saying he thought Hoover should hav’e the 
nomination because “we can^t beat somebody with nobody.” 
Hoover snapped back: “The Democrats did in 1932.” 

The newspapermen knew Hoover hadn’t a chance. Ray 
was one of the first to suggest in his column the able Gover- 
nor of Kansas, Alf M. Landon, as a Presidential candidate. 
Landon, who had put his state on a pay-as-you-go basis, was 
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as Kansan as we ourselves were. He was realistic and full 
of common sense. He looked not at all as the public was then 
inclined to think a President should look. He was of medium 
height, wore glasses, and spoke with a mid-western twang. 
He had a charming wife and three fine children. He lived in 
the center of the United States, and in addition to a balanced 
budget, he had given Kansas a sane, progressive administra- 
tion. He was a small oil well owner and operator and was a 
“gentleman farmer,” if we have such a thing in Kansas. 

Landon was easily nominated at the Republican Conven- 
tion in 1936 and started out boldly there and then to make a 
fight for an honest, progressive platform against the re- 
actionaries of his party. He commenced his campaign by 
doing a lot of missionary work among business men. He 
knew that many of the reforms the New Deal had made 
were long overdue and should not be repealed. He under- 
stood that conditions had changed in the world and that we 
could never go back to the old days and the old ways. 

Landon hoped to convert business men to a program of 
moderateness. His criticism of the New Deal was at first 
largely aimed at poor administration. He had a “we can do 
it better” attitude. 

Sometimes he felt frustrated. “Most businesses,” he said, 
“are not managed by their founders but by men who have 
spent their lives as employees. They are not hard to deal 
wuh nor are they ruthless with labor. It is the big latvyets 

who misadvise big business.” 

only Landon but other men in public life condemned 
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the rule of the powerful corporation lai^yers over business 
men and management. Roosevelt, himself, had a phobia on 
the subject. These lawyers W’cre somcw'hat in the same posi- 
tion as the lawyer in the opera, “Porgy and Bess.” 

You remember Bess w-ants to get rid of Crown, and the 
la\vyer appears to sell her a divorce. The price, he tells Bess, 
will be one dollar — that is, provided there arc no complica- 
tions. If there are complications, the price will be higher. 
Then he starts to fill out the papers and asks Bess when she 
married Crown. Bess says she never w'as married to Crown. 
For a moment, the lawj'er is taken aback. Then he gets a 
bright idea and says, “That’s a complication. It’ll cost you 
^venty-five cents extra. Now, for a dollar and a quarter I 
change you from a woman into a lady.” And he hands her 
the divorce. 

So with the big lawyers. Sometimes they magnified diffi- 
culties with labor and w’ith government. 

Landon was unknown to the mass of the voters. His or- 
garuzation was too loose, in spite of the fine efforts of John 
Hamilton, Chairman of the Republican National Commit- 
tee, upon whose shoulders rested the immense job of reor- 
ganizing the Party practically from scratch. 

Our presidential candidates must charm the radio audi- 
ences^ interest the casual dtizen with humor, appeal to the 
serious with intellectual brilliance, and at all times be safely 
reli^ous. If he has any time left to ponder the hard prob- 
lems of the nation’s welfare, he is extraordinary. 

Landon had voice teachers and camera teachers, all man- 
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ner of advisers. The Republican National Committee hired 
Ted Bohn, a specialist in appearances before the camera. He 
had coached Hoover in 1932 and Roosevelt for two years 
before he ran for the Presidency. He taught Landon to 
thrust out hts chin and snap his head up and to ^^button up 
a smile.” That last was important, for a smile is no good 
unless it is buttoned up — that is, unless you close it. Don’t 
just leave it there! Close and open it. Poor Landon made 
a mistake in smiling in a picture at the Liberty Bell in Phila- 
delphia, instead of looking serious and statesmanlike. He 
made a fatal faux pas in another picture. He was wearing 
an American Legion hat. He waved it while holding his 
regular hat in. his other hand, an unconvincing gesture to 
the Legion. Landon’s square face was not photogenic. His 
eyeglasses had square-cut lenses instead of round ones, which 
would have softened the angles of his face. 

He was taught when in a crowd he should stand slightly 
ahead of every one else to seem to dominate the crowd, and 
that when riding in an open automobile he should display 
himself by leaning forward with head and chin thrust 
ward. Perhaps the worst handicap of ail was that he lacked 
glamor on the radio. His opponent, on the contrary, had the 
greatest radio technique and voice of the age. 

Landon asked Ray in to sec him one evening in Portland, 
Maine, after his speech there. It was one of his early, well- 
balanced speeches. He had maintained that the NRA had 
gone too far, demanded that Roosevelt say whether he pro- 
posed to revive it or not. 
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*‘How am I doing? ” Landon asked. 

Ray said, “Alf, you are conducting a campaign designed 
to preserve your self-respect. It will leave you with a good 
record.” 

Alf said, '‘Win or lose?” 

“Yes, win or lose — ^whichever way it goes — you will re- 
tain your self-respect if you make a hard-hitting campaign 
along progressive lines.*’ 

“That’s the way I v'ant It to be,” Alf answered. 

When Ray indicated he thought Landon ought not to 
keep the Old Guard Republicans around him, that the re- 
actionary elements of his party were a millstone around his 
neck, Landon asked, “Who else can I get?” 

His stafE quarreled among themselves j and Landon, in 
the final stretch before election, joined the hysterical cry 
that the Administration was undermining the American form 
of government. Ray was disturbed because Landon allowed 
himself to be persuaded to stir up violent and ignorant prej- 
udices. The Old Guard Republicans hammered at him and 
screamed for blood. He had started out saying that some of 
the New Deal was good but it must be saved from its own 
excesses, from its waste, extravagance and mismanagement. 
He ended on an excessive bogey-man scare to win votes. He 
alienated all common sense voters. He developed few ideas 
and lacked mitiadve. 

It hurts me to write critically of Alf Landon. He was a 
dear friend of ours, visiting in our home, bringing gifts to 
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our children. Personally, he meant more to us than all the 
Roose^’elts put together. 

As Landon, ^th a sore throat and deep weariness, drew 
close to the finish line, Ray again joined his train in Balti- 
more, en route to New York. Landon asked, “What do you 
think about it now, Ray?” 

“About what. Governor?” 

“The election, of course,” AJf said. 

“It’s hard to tell, but it looks to me as if it is going de- 
cidedly against you.” 

Landon argued and quoted editors who had told him Jie 
was riding up in the clouds, and was sure to win. Ray said/ • 
“Governor, it is obvious they haven’t broken the bad news 
to you. As your friend, I cannot mislead you. I’ve been 
traveling with Roosevelt and with you. This election is a 
landslide for Roosevelt.” 

Msitors boarded the train and began to tell Landon how 
he’d carry New York with a majority in Brooklyn and a 
million-vote majority upstate, so that in spite of the loss of 
New York City he’d carry the state by 750,000. Then they 
began talking about how Roosevelt was a Communist. They 
infected Landon with their scare propaganda. 

Finally Ray couldn’t keep still any longer, and said, 
“That’s terrible to spread that stuff.” 

Landon said, “^Vhy?” 

Ray answered, “Because it isn’t true. Roosevelt isn’t a. 
Communist, and you know it.” 

Landon said, “His policies arc leading to dictatorship. 
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When a President gets hold of the purse strings, you have 
dictatorship.” 

Thus, in a welter of misconceptions, blindness to reality 
and over-confidence, Landon’s campaign disintegrated. 

While in New York, Landon drove out to Oyster Bay to 
pay his respects to Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt. As the caval- 
cade of fine motor cars sped along, they passed thousands of 
WPA workers along the highway. These poor men watched 
this luxury stream past. They knew it was the Republican 
candidate’s party. They didn’t know that most of the cars 
carried newspapermen — not rich Republicans. When they 
reached Oyster Bay, a New York newspaperman said to Ray, 

“I think I made a lot of votes for Franklin Roosevelt 
back there on the road. Every block or so, Pd lean out of 
the car and yell to those men, ‘Get to work, you lazy so and 
so’s! ’ They probably thought I was a Republican politician.” 

Roosevelt didn’t need much help from any one. In con- 
trast to the week of cheap ballyhoo at the Democratic Con- 
vention, a hundred thousand persons gathered under the 
open sky in Franklin Field, Philadelphia, to hear his ac- 
ceptance speech. They were not noisy, wild, or hysterical, but 
deeply sympathetic. There was no brassy band playing 
Haily Hally the Gan^s All Here, but the Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Orchestra was playfing a Tschaikowsky symphony. 
Then tiny Lily Pons sang The Song of the Lark to the vast 
thousands. She lifted that audien<» into breathless enchant- 
ment. It was ready for Roosevelt as he entered to the orches- 
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tra’s stately Pomp and Circumstance. It was his floodtide. As 
Ray wrote: 

“With a voice never more confident, never more com- 
manding, never warmer in its sjmipathy, Roosevelt played 
upon his audience with one of the most skillful political 
addresses of our time. It was more than a feat of showman- 
ship. It was a work of art which all of the political instincts 
of the Roosevelt dynasty were summoned to aid. 

“Economic royalists. . . . We have conquered fear. . . . 
Privileged princes of new economic dynasties. . . . The 
Spirit of 1776. , , , The flag and the Constitution stand for 
democracy, not tyranny} for freedom, not subjection} and 
against dictatorship by mob rule and the overprivileged 
alike. , . . The enemy within our gates. . . . We cannot 
afford to accumulate a deficit in the books of human forti- 
tude. . . . Divine justice weighs the sins of the coldblooded 
and the sins of the warmhearted in different scales. . . . 
This generation of Americans has a rendezvous with destiny. 
... It is a war for the survival of democracy. I am enlisted 
for the duration.” 

Roosevelt rode triumphantly in veteran style throughout 
the campaign. 

He drove hours in an open automobile under a drenching 
rain and dismissed it as a trifle with the remark, “I don’t 
mind having my shoes full of w'ater, but I don’t like to sit 
in a bathtub with my clothes on.” 

A near tragedy occurred before that speech in Franklin 
Field. A ramp had been built from the spot where Roosevelt 
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would dismount from his car to the main platform. He could 
not climb stairs because there was no bend at the knee pos- 
sible when his braces were fastened to hold him upright. 
His son, Jimmie, had hold of his arm, supporting him. On 
the other side, Roosevelt leaned on a cane. Suddenly the 
brace on his left foot, not properly fastened, gave way. 
Roosevelt collapsed sidewise, crumpling beside Jimmie. The 
unexpected and very heavy weight threw Jimmie off bal- 
ance. Roosevelt didn^t fall completely down, for ready hands 
nearby helped Jimmie pull him up. 

His papers scattered, however. When they were picked 
up, their order was mixed. Roosevelt, panting and disturbed 
by the narrow escape, responded to the crowd’s ovation as 
he came up on the platform. No one in the audience knew 
of the episode j it was dark and the ramp was hidden from 
the massed thousands. 

Roosevelt began sorting and rearranging the pages of his 
manuscript. He expected Vice President Garner to speak for 
at least five minutes ahead of him. But Jack was not in too 
good form. He kept repeating a sentence or two but couldn’t 
get going on a speech. He gave up the whole business, said, 
“I present to you the President of the United States,” and sat 
down. 

Clutching his disarranged speech, Roosevelt took his place 
at the microphones. The crowd's long ovation gave him time 
to finish the rearrangement of pages and to recapture his 
poise. 

That speech was one of his greatest. The whole 1 936 cam- 
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‘‘You successfully tr^ted Alfred Smith when he had 
illusions of greatness and thought he was Solomon, didn’t 
you?” 

“I did.” 

“You successfully treated Father Coughlin when he 
thought he was the world’s greatest economist, did you not?” 

“I did.” 

“You successfully treated Huey Long when he thought 
he was Napoleon, did you not?” 

“I did.” 

“Well, you’re just the man we need up here now. YoU 
see, we’ve been having trouble with God lately — he thinks 
he’s Franklin D. Roosevelt.” 

Labels were pasted all over Roosevelt. Orators cast him 
in every role in the political catalogue — some said he was a 
Hitler or a Stalin. In one and the same breath, they de- 
nounced him as a Sodalist or a Communist. Extreme left- 
wingers said he wzs a gay reformer doctoring his patients 
wath bread pills. A1 Smith accused him of “taking the coun- 
try to Moscow.” Norman Thomas wailed he was taking so- 
cialistic policies out— on a stretcher. The greatest roars of 
anger and outrage came from the great capitalists. They 
really hated him, in spite of the satisfactory economic state- 
ment of the National City Bank of New York that “business 
activity was at the highest level in more than five years and 
signs of recovery were more mdespread than at any time 
since 1932.” 

A few rich men did support Roosevelt. One such man, 
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when asked why he was voting for Roosevelt, walked over 
to a map on the wall and, pointing to Europe, said, “Where 
else would I have been so well ofiF?’^ 

It is histor}’’ that Roosevelt won the election, carrying 
every state except Maine and Vermont. He had told friends 
he could make a better campaign against himself than his 
opponent, because he knew his own weaknesses. In his pre- 
election guess, he grossly underestimated his own majority. 

“Mi^y” Le Hand thought 1936 would be Roosevelt’s 
last campaign trip. As they left the White House to go to 
Hyde Park to cast their votes, she looked back at the White 
House with tears In her eyes, feeling as* though they were 
leaving for good. On election night, she said Roosevelt never 
did make any commentj he never said, for example, “I’m 
elected.” Only once did he question the returns. That was 
when the New Haven returns came and he said, “Those 
must be wrong j they couldn’t be that large.” He worked im- 
personally over the figures. 

A month later, he said it was hard to realize what the 
election meant and the responsibility of it. But “Missy” sur- 
mised that had he been re-elected by any less majority than 
in 1933, Roosevelt would have felt his policies were not 
vindicated. He considered the big job was to get the New 
Deal machinery running smoothly so that it would carry 
on after he was gone. The large Democratic majority in 
Congress bothered him because some crackpots rode in with 
him who, he feared, might try to shove through some bad 
legislation. The veto would be an important lever. He was 
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more worried about this left-wing fringe of his party than 
the rightist opposition. 

Right after the 1936 election, Frank Sullivan wisecracked 
in the New Yorker that it w-as time for the Republicans to be 
careful j that they ought not to let all of their men run for 
the Presidency but should save some of them for breeding 
purposes. 

When the Gridiron Club held its winter dinner after the 
election, Alf Landon came to Washington and made the 
finest speech of his career — packed with humor and good 
sportsmanship. Rofisevelt also spoke. When told before the 
dinner that Landon was coming, Roosevelt said, *‘Good — 
that’s fine. Maybe we can have a good-will atmosphere. That 
would be a good thing.” 

Alf Landon didn’t go back to his oil wells and farm and 
forget about his responsibilities as Party leader. He wrote 
to my husband: 

“There is big job to be done, not for the sake of the 
Party but of the country, ... I cannot feel that Roosevelt’s 
irregubr methods, his short cuts, deal competently with the 
questions he has raised.” 

And further: “I do not believe the Jeffersonian theory 
that the best government is the one that governs the least 
can be applied today. I think that as civilization becomes 
more complex', government power must increase; but it is 
something to be approached slow’ly, w'ith caution, not with 
inertia but with competency. We have had too much of the 
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slap-dash, jazzy method. I do not think there is anything 
new or revolutionary about the redistribution of wealth the- 
ory. Every wise statesman in every period of history has 
been concerned with the equitable distribution of prosperity 
in his country.” 

Ray replied: “I must say that at times Roosevelt dis- 
appoints me very much, and this is one of those times. He 
has let the labor situation get completely out of hand and 
has thrown his administration too much to the labor side. If 
ever a man deserved to lose a strike, it is Tom Girdler; and 
yet I think, indefensible as his course is, public sentiment 
is more with him than it is with John Lewis at the moment. 
Roosevelt^s genius is in developing issues and breaking the 
ice, but at times he does not show the balance which is needed 
to keep things on an even keel. Until recently labor needed 
a friendly hand at Washington, but now it is more than able 
to take care of itself — and Roosevelt shoxild function as a 
stabilizer. He has made little or no progress toward bud- 
getary balance. His efforts to develop his social legislative 
program have been erratic. Likewise he has messed up his 
tax evasion case by trying to make a Roman holiday of itj 
rather than either trying his test case in the courts, or else 
dealing with the question in a normal, legislative way — in- 
stead of this form of Tory hunting.” 

I remember so well another letter from Alf, written June 
14, 1937, in which he told how he had been drilling a well 
in eastern Greenwood County, Kansas. He worked until 1 0 
o’clock the night of June 9 and left the rig to go home, 
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tired, dirty and muddy. He had to open two wire gates to 
leave the oil well property. He had no trouble opening 
them, with the light from the headlights of his car, but 
fumbling around in the dark to close them was difficult. He 
had to grope along the barbed wire, through the wet grass, 
to the accompaniment of a storm — ^with flashes of lightning 
and rolling thunder — to find the lock of the second gate. He 
snagged his finger on the barbed wire. He was hungry and 
tired. Suddenly he thought: “My God! This time a year ago 
I was being nominated for President of the United States.” 
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Chapter Eight 


SHALL WE NEVER 
BE RID OF THE PAST? 


I 

* JL WENT UP TO THE CAPITOL TO HEAR 

Roosevelt’s second inaug\iral address. This time it was Janu- 
ary, instead of March, for it was the first inauguration after 
the passage of the Lame-Duck Amendment. Cold rain 
drenched me and as soon after Roosevelt’s speech as I could, 
I picked up my car at the garage and hastened home to find 
Ray already there, sitting comfortably before a roaring fire 
in a huge bathrobe, eating a delicious lunch from a tray. 

“I got to the office,” he said, ‘^but when I began to sneeze 
and sniffle, I decided not to go to the Hill for the inaugu- 
ration. So I came home, got undressed and listened to it on 
the radio. Gosh! The networks do a fine job of coverage. 
I’ll bet I know more about the inauguration, sitting here, 
than you do.” 

Since he had had an advance of the speech, he could write 
his column comfortably by the fire. “We enjoyed the rare 
freedom of an afternoon by the fire and went over to Donald 
Richberg’s for cocktails. 

Don pointed out that any second ii^ugural speech (he 
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had spent the last three days at the White House helping 
to write this one) was an historic occasion by tradition, call- 
ing for a traditional statement of philosophy} that Roosevelt 
was speaking to millions at home and abroad who do not 
follow politics closely and who hear him but seldom, if ever, 
at any other time. Therefore, the speech had to be general} 
but every word was carefully weighed and packed with sig- 
nificance. He said they labored to get away from the use 
of the word “God” in the ending, yet to include the usual 
divine touch. They finally decided upon “divine guidance.” 

Don told Ray that Roosevelt was annoyed at a piece Ray 
had written saying that Roosevelt hoped an era of good 
feeling with subsiding strife and anger would mark his sec- 
ond term. Ray had written that Roosevelt had pilloried the 
economic royalists, mussed the hair of sedate Tories, thrown 
rhetorical brickbats through the windows of well-warmed 
clubs, but that he really didn’t like quarreling—and he 
wanted a pleasant, friendly atmosphere. This column an- 
gered Roosevelt because, he said, he had never thought there 
could be an era of good feeling — it was hooey to think you 
could have it in a period like this. There could be no good 
feeling either at home or abroad. At home, the sit-down 
strikers held huge automobile plants practically as hostages} 
there was argument within the heart of the New Deal over 
the Supreme Court} big business hated the President} Con- 
gress was sourly bickering} and the “more abundant life” 
w*as as far away as ever. Abroad, civil war raged in Spain} 
Italy had conquered Ethiopia} the Japanese were expand- 
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ing in Chinaj and Germany’s intentions to conquest were 
growing. 

Immediately after Roosevelt’s second inauguration, ex- 
citement and fury spun the wheels of government. We had 
a ringside seat, and a close-up view of Roosevelt’s attempt 
“to pack” the Supreme Court. The tale is typical of Franklin 
Roosevelt, who, you will remember, always described him- 
self as a quarterback of a football team. Sometimes he used a 
forward pass; the next, a line plunge or a lateral, depending 
upon what seemed the most promising play of the moment. 
This time, he used a forward pass — ^but he failed to get 
Congress out there on the receiving end in time. 

Future students of American history probably will ponder 
that year and that play. Their verdict may be like the one 
expressed in The Education of Henry Adams — “That any 
road was good that arrived.” 

By 1937 the Supreme Court had smacked down much of 
Roosevelt’s dearest New Deal legislation, calling it uncon- 
stitutional. Roosevelt — and, for that matter, Congress too — 
was hamstrung by a “horse-and-buggy” Court of nine “old” 
men. Of course, these nine men didn’t all disapprove of all 
the New Deal legislation. Brandeis, age 80j Stone, age 65) 
and Cardozo, age 66, approved} Chief Justice Hughes, age 
74, usually approved} Roberts, age 61, agreed part of the 
time. Thus there were five of the nine about whom no 
great complaint could be made. But Van Devanter, age 77j 
McReynolds, age 75} Sutherland, age. 74} and Butler, age* 
70, were accused in Roosevelt’s language of blurring “ 
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facts through old glasses, fitted as it were, for the needs of 
another generation.” 

The Supreme Court, having finally moved out of its 
dingy room in the Capitol Building into its fabulous eleven- 
million-dollar marble temple across Capitol Plaza, in 1934, 
was a noble sight for 'wsitors to behold. I will always re- 
member my own shocked dismay when I first came to Wash- 
ington in 1917, to see the Supreme Court, the very top of 
our government, chambered in a basement room of the Capi- 
tol that smelled old and neglected. When they moved to 
their new palace, Justice Brandeis expressed regret and said 
he' would much rather the Court continued to use the little 
room off the corridor which connected the House and Senate 
Chambers, because “our little courtroom kept us humble.” 

Justice Stone commented to our friend, Ned Bruce, as he 
showed him through the new building with its grandeur, 
pink marble pillars and red plush curtains, “We^ll look like 
nine black cockroaches when w’e get into that room.” 

Confident in the prestige of his ten million majority at 
the polls, Roosevelt began to search for a method to stream- 
line the Supreme Court. A few days before the judiciar)' 
dinner at the White House in Februaiy' he ^vas in no friendly 
mood. To a friend, he said, /*Pve got to have them to din- 
ner. I don’t know whether to grin and bear it or take myself 
three old-fashioneds before I go downstairs and blow my 
• breath in their faces.” 

He dropped his judidarj' bomb, however, at a press con- 
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ference, 10:30 A.M., February 8. As the nfew’smea arrived at 
the White House, they noticed a long line of Cabinet and 
offidal cars. Was a special conference going on with some 
members of Cabinet, House and Senate leaders, and the 
Chairman of House and Senate Judidary Committees? Prob- 
ably wages and hours legislation, correspondents thought. 
The air was tense and every one sensed something unusual. 

Inside the President’s office Roosevelt said, ‘‘I have some- 
thing very important for you today.” This was an extraor- 
dinary opening, and there was none of the usual joking 
between the President and the men in the front row. He 
then told the newsmen tfyit he had come to a very definite 
condusion that some reorganization of the judidary was re- 
quired. He was sending a message to Congress that day, 
which he sketched through for the press. His voice betrayed 
exdtement, his mood was bright and buoyant. While he 
obriously realized the historic importance of the occasion, 
there was nothing solemn about his message. Laughs rang 
out as he took sideswipes at the Court. He emphasized that 
the Constitution puts it up to the President to make recom- 
mendations concerning all legislation. This he was doing as 
a basis for discussion. The draft will save Congress the 
“trouble of trying to put the language together.” This got 
a big laugh. 

He told the history of changes in the size of the Court. 
As every one knows, the Court has been altered by Congress 
several times in our history 5 in 1789 it had six members, 
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seven in 1807, ten in 1863, was decreased to eight in 1866, 
and increased to nine in 1869. 

With a twinkle in his eye, he proposed “the appointment 
of additional judges in all Federal Courts, without excep- 
tion, w’here there are incumbent judges of retirement age 
who do not choose to retire.” While he spoke of all Federal 
Courts, the crucial point \ras to swell the Supreme Court up 
to fifteen members if the septuagenarians refused to resign. 

When the proposal reached Congress and was sped by 
radio and telegraph all over the land, screams of outrage 
and denunciation poured into Washington. He is violating 
the Constitution, he is too clever, he is seizing control of the 
last citadel of the law, he wants to be a dictator — screamed 
the opposition. 

Tom Stokes, the brilliant Scripps-Howard correspondent, 
wrote a graphic story of how the Supreme Court itself re- 
ceived the news: 

“It looked like just another day of arguments before the 
Supreme Court. 

“The nine men were in their places oh the bench, out- 
lined against the heavy curtains behind. The court room vvus 
half-filled with spectators. A New Jersey lawyer was ad- 
dressing the Court. 

“He did not know, none of the spectators knew, that they 
were witnessing a historic occasion, an hour shadowed with 
tragedy that none on the bench would confess, except to him- 
self. 

‘‘The lawyer perhaps did not notice the mimeographed 
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sheets which Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes was in- 
tently reading. 

‘‘The document engaging the Chief Justice was the mes- 
bge of the President, then being read to Congress, which 
had some not pleasant words to say about aging Supreme 
Court Justices, and which proposed that if they did not re- 
tire, younger men be appointed to the Court to help them 
with their work. 

“Presently the Chief Justice finished with his copy. He 
moved restlessly in his chair. Then he handed the copy to 
Justice Willis Van Devanter, at his right. Expressionless, 
this consistent opponent of the New Deal read the message. 

“The lawyer talked on. Chief Justice Hughes appeared 
to fix his attention on him, but you could imagine that his 
mind was elsewhere. 

“Spectators sat listlessly. Occasionally, one or two rose 
and left, and others slipped in. 

“With quiet effidency, a court messenger boy distributed 
copies of the President’s message to the Justices who had not 
seen it. 

“Justice Pierce Butler hunched his big shoulders over the 
document. He is 70, and no friend of the New Deal, 

“Next to him sits Justice Louis D. Brandeis, who is 80, 
one of those who have stood by much of the Roosevelt re- 
gime. He glanced at the mimeographed sheets, switched on 
the desk light in front of him, and began to read intently. 
His fine features were silhouetted by the light. 

“Justice Butler meanwhile had finished reading and 
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turned to chat tvith Justice Roberts. The portly Butler began 
to chuckle. He and Roberts seemed to be enjoying the situa- 
tion. 

*‘The ascetic-looking Brandeis finally concluded reading 
and settled back, his full head of hair a bristling crown 
against the back of the tali chair. Thus he sat, in contempla- 
tion, for a few minutes. Then he picked up the message and 
began to reread it, occasionally rubbing his ear, 

“Meanwhile, Justices James Clark McReynolds and 
George Sutherland, anti-New Dealers, and the two other 
Justices, who like Mr. Roberts are under 70 — Harlan Fiske 
Stone and Benjamin N. Cardozo— had perused the Presi- 
dent’s words. 

“The Chief Justice presently conversed gravely with Jus- 
tice Van Devanter, who smiled grimly once or twice. 

“Brandeis completed his second reading and turned to 
chat with Van Devanter. The latter waved his arm once in 
a gesture denoting impatience. Brandeis smiled occasionally. 

“The reading tras finished up and dowm the line. 

“Routine returned again. 

“But a pall seemed to have dropped down along the 
bench. Words hung in the air, words from those printed 
pages: 

“ *Thls brings fonyard the question of aged or infirm 
judges-^ subject of delicacy and yet one which requires 
frank discussion . , . Perform their duties to the vcrj' edge 
of the grave . . . Inexceptionalcases, of course, judges, like 
other men, retain to an advanced age full of mental and 
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physical vigor. Those not so fortunate arc often unable to 
perceive their own infirmit}'.* 

“Six men bej'ond 70— of what do they think?” 

How ^vas it Roosevelt sprang his plan when he did and 
in the Vi'ay he did? Homer Cummings, then Attorney Gen- 
eral, told Ray the genesis of the plan about as follows. 
Shortly after the election the President said he wanted to 
do something to bring the Court into line with the sentiment 
of the country but he didn’t know how to do it. He asked 
Cummings to put his department to work to study all prac- 
ticable plans, schemes, history, ct cetera. They made a list of 
possible solutions. Gradually, after study, they eliminated 
all ideas except one which was far down on the list. Of the 
President’s immediate staff, Samuel Rosenman and Donald 
Richberg were consulted in the final stages, but Tom Cor- 
coran and Ben Cohen were not in on it at all. The Justice 
Department assembled figures, material, and drafted the 
bill. 

Why didn’t they try to get a Constitutional Amendment, 
Ray asked? Cummings said, “Why change the Constitution 
to correct an improper or incorrect interpretation of it? The 
Constitution is all right — why changer” He thought it 
would take too long a time to get an amendment to the Con- 
stitution. Lots of state legislatures are Republican and would 
refuse to pass an amendment. If thirteen governors refused 
to submit the amendment, it was dead. Everyone who has 
been around a legislature know’s how easy it is for vast and 
powerful moneyed interests to buy up legislatures to prevent 
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action. In any case, an amendment would take a year or two. 
Labor unrest doesn’t wait. It increases. Sit-down strikes, a 
new weapon of labor unions, were springing up in industrial 
centers. The situation was already acute. . . . And, anyhow, 
we don’t want to change the powers of the Court or clip its 
wings, Cummings said. 

The proposal was sprung in the early part of the Congres- 
sional session to give plenty of time to get it through the cur- 
rent session. If the bill passed quickly enough, nominations 
of new members could go to the Senate at once. The bill had 
a thirty-day clause after enactment, too, which would give 
the overaged Justices time to resign. Some of them might 
wait to see if the bill passed before resigning. If they still 
stayed on after passage, they would have to take the respon- 
sibility for enlarging the Court. In that way, the Court mem- 
bers themselves would determine the size of the Court. 

The Attorney General also stressed the need to get the 
w'hole matter cleared up early so that Congress could pro- 
ceed to other legislation, shaped with the knowledge that it 
would receive unbiased consideration when it came before 
the courts. 

My husband supported the Roosevelt court proposal in 
his column. To the hysterical cries of the critics, he pointed 
out that every strong President in a period of great change 
and crisis had evoked similar vituperation. Here is a quote, 
for example; 

“Wc saw the executive power grasp in one hand the sword 
and purse of the nation and in the other the legislative and 
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judicial authority and hold them in a relentless grip to the 
complete annihilation of our constitutional rights . . . The 
superb Constitution under which our country has grown 

great and respected is torn in shreds.” 

\ 

That quotation was written not about Roosevelt, but about 
Lincoln in 1862. The »me has been said of every strong 
President. ... Of Washington: 

“The President has violated the Constitution.” 

Of Jackson: 

“Jackson has shaken the Government to its foundation, 
violated the Constitution.” 

Of Theodore Roosevelt: 

“One who so lightly regards constitutional principles, and 
especially the independence of the judiciary, one who is so 
naturally impatient of legal restraints and due legal proce- 
dure and who has so misunderstood what liberty regulated 
by law is, could not be safely trusted with successive presi- 
dential terms.” 

A strong man always meets a crisis with the practical tools 
at hand. Maybe they aren’t the best tools, but they are avail- 
able — which is all-important. Sometimes, instead of a strong 
man, you draw a Buchanan, who wanders helplessly between 
two worlds — one dead, the other powerless to be born. Or 
you get a Hoover. Then even the conservatives begin clam- 
oring for a Mussolini, who will act and get on with the 
business in hand. All the President sought to do was to 
break the paralpis the Court had brought about, when cer- 
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tain of its members refused to cooperate in strea,Tnlimng our 
system to a new age. 

Uoosevelt lost the fight ■when Congress denied his propo- 
sition, but, as the years rolled on, destiny gave him his 
chance to remake the Court. All but two of the old Court 
either resigned or died, and Roosevelt, one by one, appointed 
seven new members ... As a matter of fact, before these 
changes were made the nine old men themselves handed 
down several perfectly satisfactory decisions. 

Justice Roberts was the particular justice whose vote . 
switch on New Deal legislation called forth the wisecrack, 
“A switch in time saves nine.” So many wits around Wash- 
ington ■wanted to claim credit for this wisecrack that Ray 
laughingly told me, “It^s a wise crack that knows its own 
father!” 

Many of Roosevelt’s adnsers — like Robert Jackson, then 
assistant Attorney General and later on appointee of Roose- 
velt to the Supreme Court, who made the most effective 
presentation of the plan to the Congressional Committees — • 
felt that the whole proposal had been badly handled. He 
said that the argument of congestion of cases before the 
courts was a mistake, because it was not impressive. The pro- 
posal Was too big to try to put over in any guise. He felt 
Roosevelt should have brought it up during the political 
campaign or when the Court was handing down adverse de- 
risions. Then aggrieved groups would have supported him. 
But no adverse derisions had been given during that term 
of Court, so there uas no immediate excuse for the move. 
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Had Roosevelt held off to see if the Wagner case or social 
security legislation had gone against him, he would have had 
a solid case. 

The Supreme Court fight demonstrates that it is vital to 
the proper functioning of our form of government for the 
judiciary composed of appointed members to act as a check 
rein, but not as a dead weight, upon the executive and legis- 
lative departments which are el«:ted by the people. What is 
more, this fight explains a great deal about Franklin Roose- 
velt. Here his goal was definite, justified and necessary, but 
his method of reaching that goal was often impetuous, badly 
planned and badly timed. 

Midway in the year 1937, Roosevelt faced a most serious 
ebb in public confidence. The Macon, Georgia, Telegraph 
was urging his impeachment. Everything seemed to be go- 
ing sour, and the public had the jitters — owing primarily to 
the severe labor troubles. Roosevelt was a lonely man. Gus 
Gennerich, his aide, had died; Louis Howe, his close friend, 
was gone. Mrs. Roosevelt was out of town so much, and 
the President spent night after night working alone in the 
White House. The world situation was close to general war: 
Ail in all, the picture was grim and depressing. 

In late Jime, consumer goods buying fell off. By Septem- 
ber, the steel industry started on the swiftest, steepest drop 
it ever experienced, from 92 percent of capacity in April to 
35 percent of capacity in six months. The automobile indus- 
try was in a bad way, too. General Motors was employing 
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only about 90,000, as against 175,000 normally. The coun- 
try was in another depression, but Roosevelt called it a re- 
cession. 

And strikes . . . dreadful ones in the steel mills and the 
automobile factories, where the new weapon of labor — the 
sit-down strike — was used advantageously. Congress had 
made collective bargaining obligatory. Industry and labor 
were supposed to sit together and work out disputes under 
the Wagner Act. But the Act did not positively compel an 
employer to sign an agreement with organized labor. The 
Supreme Court had said the Wagner Act “does not compel 
any agreement whatever.” 

Tom Girdler, head of Republic Steel, said he would sign ' 
no contract with the C.I.O. and as for the A.F.L., he would 
rather go back to his apple farm than to sit down at a 
table and bargain with them! The same attitude was taken 
by Youngstown Sheet & Tube and other independent steel 
companies, in contrast to U. S. Steel, which negotiated an 
agreement. This sabotage precipitated bloody warfare. Life 
and property were destroyed. Girdler and his ilk stood ada- 
mant on this pearl of wisdom from the august lips of J. P. 
Morgan, “Anybody is justified in doing anything so long 
as the Jaw doesn’t say it is wrong,” 

X.abor leaders like Philip Murray w’cre opposed to the sit- 
down strikes, because they endangered labor. They pre- 
vented disdplinc and occurred W’hen labor couldn’t afford 
them, at the price of public opinion. 

One reason for the large number of little rebel sit-downs 
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in the automobile industry was the youth of the workmenj 
the majority were in their twenties — a reckless age. The 
speed of the work on assembly lines required the most active, 
nervous type of worker, who was explosive. They were new 
in unions and felt their oats. They pulled the “quiche” 
strikes and were irresponsible. 

Of course, during these trying times, Ray talked often 
with John L. Lewis, head of the C.I.O. On July 29, 1937, 
Ray had a long interview with this dramatic, bushy-eye- 
browed leader of labor. He was in a pleasant good humor, 
talked freely and leisurely. They talked first of labor in 
politics. Lewis said it was inevitable that labor would in- 
sist upon political expression as it had in other countries. 
Large labor organizations vrith their local forums and meet- 
ings lead naturally into discussion of political questions which 
concern labor. What labor would do politically at the mo- 
ment, Lewis couldn’t predictj but, certainly, they were going 
into the 1938 elections, and they might do a little avenging 
against those who— elected with labor support — had after- 
ward turned traitor to labor. 

One interesting point in the interview was Lewis’s answer 
to the question, “Do you think Henry Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture, wants to run for the Presidency in 1940} and 
would the C.I.O, support turn?” 

“Oh, he wants to run all right,” Lewis replied, “as do a 
lot of others. But he has 3,000 county farm agents who are 
viciously anti-CI.O., who take the viewpoint of implement 
manufacturers and are anti-labor.” Lewis told about getting 
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into a taxicab one day. The ra<^o was on, and the C.1.0. and 
John Lewis were being denounced. At the end of the ride, 
Lewis asked the taxi driver what program that was. “The 
Farm and Home Hour,” he replied. “That program was 
put on by the Department of Agriculture and shows what 
Wallace is doing,” said Lewis sourly. 

Ray asked, “Have you seen President Roosevelt lately, 
and have you noticed any change in his attitude toward 
you?” 

“Pve not seen him for months — in fact, only twice since 
election. He doesn’t want to see me. . . . I’m not respect- 
able politically right now. Roosevelt doesn’t want to see 
people who talk frankly. He only wants those who agree 
with him. I tell him what I think, and it makes him uncom- 
fortable and disturbs his equanimity.” 

Ray said, “Then you don’t agree with the assertion often 
made that Roosevelt takes orders from you?” 

^‘Roosevelt is not taking orders from me. He hasn’t said 
a thing about the murders whidi federal bullets (martial law 
invoked in Ohio strikes) have perpetrated on our people in 
Ohio. He could crack down on Girdler and Grate by pulling 
back government contracts. Yet he does nothing. He does 
nothing to stop the Navy from breaking the New York ship- 
yard strike. The Treasury Procurement Division is violently 
anti-labor.” 

He paused and frowned, then said, “1 have a Jot of re- 
spect for old Dan Roper. He is Secretary of Commerce, and 
he doesn’t do a thing without consulting business and indus- 
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try. When he makes a radio speech, he shows it in advance 
to industrial advisers. His staff people are all business peo- 
ple. But our Labor Department — Frances Perkins — is a non- 
labor department. Labor is not represented in it. It is filled 
with women, intellectuals and pinks.” 

“There^s Ed McGrady,” Ray said. 

‘‘Yes . . . but he is treated shamefully. He has no au- 
thority. He is not permitted to know W'hat is going on. Clerks 
snicker at him when he goes down the hall. Places are filled 
without consulting him. No — the Department of Labor ig- 
nores labor.” 

Devil or saint as he may be, John L. Lewis always gives 
a good show. Have you ever wondered what his power 
would be if instead of those bushy eyebrows and that scowl 
he had the mild features of William Green of the American 
Federation of Labor? Once a friend of ours, meeting John 
L. Lewis for the first time, was astonished to see him smile. 

“Why do you scowl in all your pictures?” he asked Mr. 
Lewis. 

“Scowling is my business,” he replied. 

I shall never forget John L. Lewis at Paul Y. Ajiderson’s 
funeral. This brilliant newspaperman died under tragic cir- 
cumstances. He left a spedfic request that his funeral serv- 
ices he conducted by that great fighting liberal, Senator 
George Norris, and John L. Lewis. His friends gathered at 
Gawleris Funeral Parlor. When the moment arrived to be- 
gin the services, the great figure of Lewis walked slowly, 
■dramatically to the casket, and looked long upon the face of 
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his friend. Then slowly he began to speak, as we sat breath- 
lessly watching. 1 cannot quote the exact words, but as I 
remember it, he opened somewhat as follows: 

“Paul Y. Anderson was my friend. That makes me 
proud.” 

He continued, oh — so dramati<ally: “Sometimes in the 
night I cannot sleep. The raven sits outside my bedroom 
door. In those chilly hours, two events in my life comfort 
me. Once when I %vas a young man I stood beside a river 
and watched a man try to take his God-given life by plung- 
ing into the icy current. I jumped to his rescue, and because 
I was young and strong, I saved that man’s life. That com- 
forts me when the raven sits outside my door. 

“Another time, this strong right arm of mine reached out 
to save a mother’s young child from the angry heels of run- 
away horses. That mother’s thanks comfort me as the raven 
sits outside my door. 

“Now I have a third comfort. Paul Y. Anderson was my 
friend. I shall remember that too, when the raven sits out- 
side my door.” 

John L. Lewis sat down and wept. I knew it w'as a breath- 
lessly moving moment, and my spine tingled with awe. Yet 
there \vas a note of overemphasis, a certain phoniness that 
detracted from the effect. This was Paul Y. Anderson’s 
funeral. Yet John L. Lewis talked almost entirely of John 
L. Lewis. 
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WE ALMOST KILLED 
THE GOLDEN GOOSE 


JBy spring of 1938, after five years in 
power, the New Deal had settled down into a bewildered 
middle age. Business men continued to blame the govern- 
ment} the government blamed business men; and labor was 
blaming both for the sad state of affairs, which had grown 
out of a kind of bloodless civil war. 

Suddenly, seemingly out of the sky, but undoubtedly due 
to much backstage coaxing, explaining and wooing by Harry 
Hopkins and Donald Richberg, several groups of topflight 
industrialists indicated their willingness to actually sit down- 
in Washington and talk things over ivith the President. 

In one group was Ernest Weir of National Steel, Alfred 
P. Sloan, Jr., of General Motors, Lewis H. Brown of Johns- 
Manville, Martin W. Clement of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, and Colby M. Chester, Chairman of the National 
Association of Manufacturers — who had been among the 
economic royalists who were Roosevelt’s mos't bitter critics. 

George Harrison, Chief of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks, got this particular group together first, to show them 
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how the railroads had satisfectorily worked out their prob- 
lems with organized labor by mediation — so that they had 
had no strikes in fifteen years. He explained to them we were 
living in a new day and that, in the public interest, business, 
labor and government ought to learn to sit around a confer- 
ence table to settle disputes. He pleaded such a logical de- 
pendency of each of the three upon the others that the five 
capitalists asked how to go about sitting around a table vith 
the President. Harrison said heM been at the White House 
a number of times, knew the President and would try to 
arrange a meeting. 

Harrison, the good Samaritan, wrote to the'White House, 
asking for a conference. A couple of weeks went by without 
a reply. This made all of the men a little hot under the col- 
lar. What was more, Ernest Weir was scheduled to go to 
Bermuda} and the others, with heavy calls upon their time, 
couldn’t wait indefinitely to hear whether or not they would 
suddenly be summoned to Washington. 

An intermediary uns told of this odd situation and offered 
to try to find out from the White House what u'as holding 
up Roosevelt’s acceptance of such an olive branch of peace. 
Was the President intent on angering these business leaders 
further? Was he fooling when he said in his Jackson Day 
speech that the White House door was open to all? 

No, fortunately, nothing as ominous as that had happened. 
The fault lay with Marvin McIntyre, presidential secrctar)', 
who said, “Yes, the letter is around here some place in a 
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basket. I haven’t seen the Boss about it yet. I’ll call you back 
about it.” 

All afternoon and evening the intermediary waited for 
that call, but it never came — ^nor did it the next day. Feeling 
that this was a crudal test, this friend then telephoned direct 
to one at the White House who, he knew, would get the 
message to Roosevelt— his efficient secretary, Marguerite 
Le Hand. 

She said, “I’ll tell the President at once and call you 
back.” In half an hour, she called. . . . “The President 
said, *Fine! I’ll see them Tuesday at 5 p.m.’ ” 

You would think that settled the appointment, but no! 
Weir postponed his trip to Bermuda, and all five men stood 
by awaiting telegraphic in\dtations to the conference. Mon- 
day afternoon came — the conference supposedly only 24 
hours away. Still no telegrams to the wTiiting men. Another 
phone call to Mac — he hadn’t got around to sending the 
telegrams. “Would it be all right to make the appointment 
for Wednesday?” 

“Hell, no!” shouted our angry intermediary. 

“O.K. I’ll send them right away for Tuesday, S p.m.,” 
Mac said submissively. 

At long last, after all this maneuvering it was arranged. 
The men earnestly wanted to cooperate. During the session 
there was a friendly, reasonable give and take. on both sides. 
For example, they talked about the government housing pro- 
gram. Brown, of Johns-Manville, said the housing program 
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wouldn’t work until they got prartical men into it who knew 
about housing. 

Roosevelt said, “You’re right, and I’ll tell you how it 
happened. Some of those working on the plan had an idea 
that no one who stood to profit from the program should be 
in it. But I realize that is wrong, because it keeps out the 
men with the know-how. We’ll change that.” 

The same attitude prevailed in everything they talked 
about until, in amazement, Alfred Sloan leaned toward the 
President and said, “You mean you really want us to tell 
you what we think and to give you our ideas and sugges- 
tions — ^you really want them?” 

“Of course I do,” said Roosevelt, They arranged a plan 
whereby the industrialists could see government men. han- 
dling specific business matters whenever they tvished. All in 
all, it was a great love feast. As they left the White House, 
Ernest Weir, fearful of newspaper comment, would say 
nothing except, “I want to go to Bermuda. I want to go to 
Bermuda.” 

Three days later Roosevelt held another conference, this 
time with Owen Young, Thomas Lamont, and John Lewis. 
Still another was called, with 50 business headliners — the 
Business Advisory Coundl. In fact, a whole rash of confer- 
ences broke out, marked by a new solidarity bet\veen labor, 
business, and government. 

Incredibly, however, between the conferences Roosevelt 
kicked business in the solar plexus. . . . His temperature 
went up as he said that $600,000,000 in holding-company 
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hands controlled $3,000,000,000 of utilities’ capital. Was he 
leading up to elimination of holding companies? Yes, he 
\%*3S, Would the President apply this to all lines of industr)*? 
Yes, every thing . . . banks and cvcryihing. 

Jitters, jitters, all over the place. Few could deny the evils 
of holding companies. But would this mean a complete re- 
organization in business? Just when and what would come 
next? It \vas a strange situation when a man In the While 
House for five years — who had been through one depres- 
sion and faced another — was so uncertain of his methods that 
even his close advisers never knew from day to day whether 
he’d appear with an olive branch or a battle axe! 

One explanation was that Kooscvcli’s advi<ers were split 
into two mutually hostile groups. The olive-branch group of 
men — like Donald Uichberg— urged him tou-ard closer co- 
operation with business, wanted him to do everything pos- 
sible to induce business to pull its weight. The crack-down 
advocates thought that a waste of time. They expected noth- 
ing but sabotage from business. Hammer it, said they, rabble 
rouse enough popular support to take the whip hand politi- 
cally to play the role of s-ivior and expand government con- 
trol over business — the only solution in the long run, they 
believed. These were the Tommy Corcorans, who viewed 
calmly the prospect of a smash if necessary to bring this .about 
... It seemed a bad influence. For a time we wondered if 
Roosevelt really could pull the country out of the hole it 
was in. 

We never knew Tom Corcoran tvcll. I met him only once 
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or twice. He is a handsome Irishman with a gay singing 
voice. Perhaps Roosevelt, needing friendship and gayety in 
his loneliness, turned to this friend who was always there, 
guitar in hand. 

Possibly Roosevelt and his advisers did not intend to make 
a general smash attack on business. Possibly they only 
^vanted to free business from the restraints of monopolistic 
influences so that business men would have an open chance 
at a free market, using the government as a policeman to 
insure real competition. 

Ray went out to Cleveland, Ohio, to see Tom Girdler, 
president of the Iron and Steel Institute, and asked him his 
recipe for business recovery. He answered, ‘^Quit playing 
football — and particularly a certain kind of dirty football. 
... 1 have no redpe, because the situation is nothing as 
simple as that. We need to return to active cooperation be- 
tween the government and business. Both big and little busi- 
ness is willing to give its cooperation, but President Roosevelt 
singles out the steel industry, asks us to cut prices but to keep 
Wages the same — it just can’t be done. I believe in high 
v.'ages — buying power depends on high wages — but if we 
reduced steel prices 1 0 percent, all steel companies would be 
in the red.” 

Girdler was sure that the minute prices W’erc reduced, cut- 
throat competition would bring wide distress and would not 
increase sales. 

Automobile people used this same argument to defend 
their sustained prices. Evcrj'body yelled for free competi- 
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tion but, throughout the whole business structure, a multi- 
tude of activities prevented competition and supply and 
demand from affecting prices. Manufacturers needing steel 
were compelled to pay the price agreed upon in the steel 
industry'. Competitive bidding produced only a flood of iden- 
tical prices. Competition is a religion which is preached more 
enthusiastically than it is practiced. 

. •. . “No,” said Mr. Girdler, “steel prices must not be 
cut” 

Yet a few months later, when there was a possibility that 
the government would look info the steel price situation, 

• steel men went into a panic. 

Ray always claimed that he broke the price of steel be- 
cause one night at a dinner party Thurman Arnold, assistant 
to the Attorney General, rushed up to Ray and said, “Well! 
Here’s-the man who broke the price of steel. Your article 
intimating that the government threatened to investigate the ^ 
pnee of steel caused Roosevelt to put a reference to it in his 
fireside chat. That gave Ed Stettinius, of United States Steel, 
who had been fighting for lower steel prices, the impetus to 
cut the price from $36.25 for steel billets per long ton in 
June, to $34 in July.” 

Whether or not the lowering of the price of steel in the 
fall of 1938 could be said to have caused the upswing is im- 
possible to say. Maybe it was due to the rearmament pro- 
. gi'ams which sprang up like dandelions all over the world 
when Prime Minister Chamberlain returned from Munich 
'frith his “peace in our time.” 
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At any rate, rage is what we had in the year 1938. . . . 
Business and industry were enraged at Roosevelt and the 
New Deal} Republicans were enraged at the vicious Demo- 
cratic machines of Hague in New Jersey, of Kelly in Chi- 
cago, and of Tammany in New York. Roosevelt was enraged 
at industry for refusing to lower prices and cooperate in re- 
covery. Abroad, Hitler raged about German minorities in 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, and he marched on Austria, en- 
raging the western world. Everywhere this rage inhibited 
intelligent action. 

Then we had a midterm election, in which Roosevelt tried 
to “purge” Democratic Senators who had voted against most 
of his policies. He was justified in fighting for his adminis- 
tration and in going into Democratic primaries to root out 
Democrats who rode under Party colors but voted with the 
Republicans on major policy measures. All politicians under- 
stood that Roosevelt was right to insist upon general under- 
lying loyalty but much bitterness developed all over the 
nation against him. This was symbolized by a new rash of 
anti-Roosevelt stories. One that made the rounds was about 
three boys who were said to have rescued Roosevelt when he 
fell overboard on a fishing trip. In gratitude to his rescuers, 
Roosevelt offered to give each boy anything he wanted. The 
first boy wanted a pony, the second, a motor boat. The third 
boy spoke up and asked for a military funeral. Roosevelt 
said, “'You’ll outlive me . . , why ask me for a military 
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funeral?” The boy answered, “\Vhen I go home and tell 
Dad IVe saved your life, I’ll need a military funeral.” 

Since I lived and voted in Maryland, I was particularly 
interested in the effort to replace Millard Tydings, Senator 
from Maryland, with David J. Lewis, Congressman, who 
had been a New Dealer before the words were coined. Like 
Senator Norris, Lewis was a Liberal when Franklin Roose- 
velt was still in knickers. It was my privilege to head up the 
fight for Lewis in Montgomery County, Maryland. I learned 
a great deal about intraparty warfare in this fight. It cli- 
maxed in defeat for David Lewis, but I learned how difficult 
it is to buck a smooth running political machine, ably bossed 
by a veteran politician. We had no organization. We had no 
money. We had trouble even getting our watchers at the 
polls. 

President Roosevelt, whose political axiom was audacity, 
entered the Maryland Senatorial Primary, as well as the 
others, to demonstrate that he wanted men in the Senate w’ho 
were liberals at heart. Sei^tor Tydings had a long record 
of anti-New Deal votes behind him, and this had earned him 
the opposition not only of Roosevelt but also of Jim Farley 
— in fact, this was the one primary purge to which Farley 
brought personal enthusiasm. 

David Lewis campaigned on principles of the welfare and 
rights of the common man. The Democratic voters, however, 
decided that the issue was whether or not the President of 
the United States could come into the Maryland “free state.” 
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of 400 million, dollars in a year. Social security taxes also 
took a little out of the consumption power. There were a few 
dollars less in every pay envelope. 

Possibly Elliott Thurston of the Federal Reserve Board 
was right when he surmised that we’d never again have 
steady forward surges, only short, sporadic spurts of pros- 
perity. Gone was the free land of the 1800’s for surplus 
populationj gone, the opportunity for great projects such as 
the building of the railroadsj gone, the tremendous outlet 
for surplus capital in automobiles, radios, roads. There was 
the curious juxtaposition of huge bank accounts, as though 
we were in a peak boom, with interest rates at the lowest 
level they had ever been. Maybe the government would be 
forced to skim off large surpluses through taxation, then feed 
them back in forms of capital expenditures in which private 
industry could not engage, such as reforestation projects. 

One night at dinner at the home of David Cushman 
Coyle, writer and economist, we argued at length about the 
government pump-priming to provide consumer buying. I 
remember Thurman Arnold, assistant Attorney General, was 
there — ^which always meant a rousing argument that cleaned 
cobwebs from your brain. Coyle outlined his theory about 
government spending. He chimed that the United States 
would always have to pump an average of 1 5 billion dollars 
a year back into consumers’ pockets. Since there could never 
be public projects enough to absorb such a sum through gov- 
ernment work, the money would simply have to be given 
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away in pensions — or any way to get the money out and cir- 
culating. 

Wouldn’t that undermine people’s morale, to get checks 
for nothing, for no work? Coyle said that was only a matter 
of custom, the way people looked at it. If every one received 
checks, rich and poor, lowly and powerful, no stigma would 
be attached to it — ^just as there is no stigma attached to re- 
ceiring public school education. 

How could you finance it? By a stifFer income tax, Coyle 
said. Considering the rebellious attitude of taxpayers, we 
argued that they w'ould not stand for taxation severe enough 
to recoup 1 5 billion a year. It will have to be done gradually, 
he said. Bay and 1 were horrified at the idea, predicted re- 
bellion and dire psychological effects. Thurman Arnold was 
inclined to philosophize that there was a possibility that we 
wouldn’t be able to lick our problems . , . France did not 
seem able to. Maybe we would sink down and go the U’ay of 
France, passing through many futile, aimless years. It was 
all very depressing. 

The struggle between men and machines 'was symbolized 
in the story of a rubber plant in Ohio, which stood untouched 
and unused for a long time, an idle monument to the fight 
over mechanization. The manager of the mill had installed 
an electric eye similar to that which automatically opens the 
doors in the Pennsylvama Railroad Station in New York. 
The electric eye is always open, it never wanders, it never 
makes a mistake. Such a device was hooked onto a masticat- 
ing mill to count the number of times the operator of a par- 
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was doing to the community. Some of his men told him they 
were stuck with installment purchases and would lose furni- 
ture or other property if thrown out of work. He had the 
only large industry in Austin and he saw that his layoffs 
would affect retail business throughout the town. It was a 
heavier responsibility than he wished to have laid at his 
doors, so he began searching for some means of steadying 
employment in his plant. 

Out of this was born his idea of an annual wage. He guar- 
anteed his men fifty-two pay checks a year, covering also 
vacation and sick' leave. Well, it wasn’t quite that simple. 
Fearing to bite off more than he could chew, he tried the 
idea out in one department. Employees became suspidous 
and it was dropped. Later employees asked that it be re- 
vived. More than 2,000 of his men were on the annual wage. 
His plant had been organized by the C.I.O. a year and a half 
before. Hormel said that hadn’t changed anything except 
that several of the men had to go away to attend union con- 
ventions. 

On the weekly wage, no check on hours was kept except 
for informaUon purposes. The men had a certain amount of 
Work to do. They W’ere paid so much for doing it and when 
they were through they could go home. As a result they did 
forty hours’ w’ork In thirty-five or thirty-six hours and had 
the extra time for their own. Work was budgeted by depart- 
ments and excess production carried a bonus. The budgets 
were fixed by collective bargaining, with considerable 
^Tangling. Men were alert against being squeezed in this 
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Tray. But both the men and Boss Hormel seemed satisfied 
with the results. 

When production was down, Hormel, with a fixed wage 
cost, -was forced to use his ingenuity to find new work. That 
is why he went into the canned soup business as a sideline. 
The arrangement made his job harder because he couldn’t 
meet a dull spell simply by dropping men. He found that on 
paper the scheme cost him $300,000 a year. But he still had 
the money in the till and found that it had be.en made up in 
various ways. For example, if a department saved 1 0 or 1 5 
percent on operating time, some of the overhead costs — ^like 
electricity and water — were less. An}'way, the earnings TT'erc 
not affected. 

So Hormel was satisfied. His employees were given one 
year’s notice before a layoff. When asked if he would carry 
his men through a whole year if business fell off sharply, he 
replied, “That’s what we do with our vice presidents, and 
we try to give all our men the same treatment as vice presi- 
dents.” 

Not all manufacturers were as farsighted. We had so 
much bad news about unemployment, labor troubles, and 
political suspidons, we forgot some of the good news . . . 
for example: 43,000,000 Americans had not ceased to w’ork 
at regular jobsj over 30,000,000 owners of automobiles had 
not ceased to consume daily 60,000,000 gallons of gasoline; 
10,000,000 people had not ceased to go to the motion pic- 
tures daily; they had not stopped spending almost $1,500,- 
000,000 for tobacco and dgarettesj millions of Americans 
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were not worrying about the safety of more than $57,000,- 
000,000 deposited in the bank} American citizens were not 
failing to spend $4,000,000,000 on annual vacations. This 
was my husband’s favorite statistic . . . approximately 99 
percent of American business men had not issued statements 
blaming the government for business conditions. And, 
further, that the 1 percent who had blamed the government 
were not worried about being leaned up against a stone wall 
and liquidated! 

For five years we had had uncompromising Tories and 
uncompromising New Dealers. It made a spectacular battle; 
but, in the end, under our form of government, it settles 
down to give and take. Eventually there is a compromise. 
New Dealer Jerome Frank said in his book. Save America 
First, that life could not go on without halfway measures- 
and “gradualness.” When you use an automobile brake on a 
hill, you are practicing “gradualness.” The brakes that had 
been put on— such as stock market controls, banking regu- 
lations, wages and hours legislation. Social Security, unem- 
ployment insurance — were the “gnidualness” of our gov- 
ernment brakes upon our economic hill. 
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Chapter Ten 


WASHINGTON 
ARE SERIOUS 


PARTIES 

AFFAIRS 


I 

X.T IS TRUE THAT SOCIAL LIFE IN WASHING- 

ton frequently influences the business of government — sel- 
dom in a sinister way, but in the manner of congenial friends 
meeting often who like to do favors for each other. There- 
fore it is usually important to entertain and be entertained 
by people in influential positions, if you want to succeed in 
politics. 

Although the average newspaperman and his wife are not 
usually invited to diplomatic parties, chiefs of newspaper 
bureaus and columnists are often Included. When Ray and 1 
first began to see the inside of some of those magnificent 
houses on Sixteenth Street or on Massachusetts Avenue, 
where Ambassadors and Ministers from foreign countries 
live, work, and entertain, I could not feel at home or at ease. 
These fabulous houses are beautiful and filled rvith old 
world treasures. I hated the dull, stilted protocol that went 
with dinners and luncheons. My excuse to myself for slack- 
ness in social duties was that we held no official position, were 
just plain midwestern newspaper people and could add no 
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distinction to formal parties. I cMdn’t know that often diplo- 
mats and their staffs are lonely, or that only through their 
contacts with Americans do they learn about our country. 

I too could benefit and increase my acquaintance of the 
world by knowing them and, through them, something of 
other countries. 

At first we went shyly to the large receptions at the em- 
bassies. The first dinner we attended was at the Italian Em- 
bassy. I paraded into the dining room on the arm of a young 
diplomat who had arrived in the United States only two days 
before. At the table I chatted in English to my dinner com- 
panion, who seemed very dumb because all he did was smile 
and nod. 1 had just concluded that he didn’t speak English, 
when he burst out, “Have you ever seen bananas growing?” 

No, I admitted, I had not. I could not figure out what that 
question had to do with my conversation about the elegant 
new marble Supreme Court Building on Capitol Hill. 

Pompously and very slowly, he launched into a detailed 
account of how bananas grow, their uses, the climate most 
satisfactory for them, and shipping methods. When the ladies 
retired, leaving the men to their coffee and dgars, another 
lady asked me, “Did you learn about bananas, too? I sat be- 
side that new attache at dinner last night.” She told me then 
that the young man spoke no English but, in preparation for 
his diplomatic duties in the United States, had memorized 
an English translation of an artide on bananas. 

Latin American hospitality was showered upon me one 
morning when I went with Mabel Vernon, Chairman of tHc - 
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Peoples Mandate Committee, to talk with two diflFerent 
South American diplomats about peace and Western Hem- 
isphere friendship. Appointments had been made for us a 
week ahead of time. When we were ushered in to the first 
legation, at 10:15 a.m., we saw, to our horror, that their 
idea of American hospitality was to serve American cocktails 
at that time in the morning. To show our appreciation we felt 
we must drink at least two. We managed that but were com- 
pletely overcome when we found the same hospitality at the 
next legation. When we escaped after two additional cock- 
tails, we fuzzily dedded we had contributed our share to 
good neighborliness, and went home to sleep it off. 

It was somewhat difficult for me to become accustomed to 
the objective attitude sometimes displayed in Washington 
sodal life. Hostesses in Washington who are ambitious for 
sodal success often do strange things. I shall never forget a 
telephone call a friend of mine received from one such am- 
bitious lady who chirruped; “1 hear your husband is about 
to be appointed to a Cabinet post. If that is true, won’t you 
both come to dinner next Tuesday evening? If it isn’t true, 
do come in for coffee afterward.” 

Offidals particularly, and sometimes even newspaper peo- 
ple, have to be careful about accepting invitations from 
propagandists and lobbyists of spedal interests. We once ac- 
cepted an invitation from a stranger in town because she 
mentioned a Senator who was a good friend of ours. He and 
his wife would be present, the hostess said, as well as an out- 
standing Justice of the Supreme Court and a prominent Gon- 
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gressman. We all accepted and enjoyed a delicious dinner. 
Later, several of us happened to drive home together. The 
Senator said, “Say, exactly who are these people who enter- 
tained usi They invited me, saying the Clappers were com- 
ing, so I was sure it must be all right.” One by one, we all 
confessed to the same bevnlderment. These particular 
strangers turned out to be fine people, but it was a little 
terrifying to think how effective the technique could be in 
unscrupulous hands. 

On the other hand, a hostess can often bring together 
people of divergent views to a more rational attitude toward 
each other. This is the theory that motivates Evelyn Walsh 
McLean, whose wealth and fame are well known. She be- 
lieves that friendship is the greatest force on earth. Unhesi- 
tatingly she will invite to her dinners people of violently op- 
posed viewpoints. They are then seated together in the belief 
that if they can really get to know each other they are bound 
to be more tolerant. During the bitter isolationist fight. Sena- 
tors Burton K. Wheeler and Robert Taft were seated along- 
side Senators Pepper, Guffey, and Congressman Sol Bloom, 
ardent interventionists. 

Evelyn McLean’s dinners arc real events in Washington. 
It Is exciting to see one or two hundred guests of prominence 
assembled in her great drawing room. Flower-bedecked 
tables seating eight to twelve are spread throughout several 
rooms. The many-coursed dinners are served by caterers on 
gold plates and exquisite china while an orchestra plaj’S soft 
music. It is all done in the grand manner and you feel as if 
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yo\ir generous-hearted hostess wants nothing else in life ex- 
cept to have you attend her dinners and enjoy yourself. She 
accepts almost no invitations in return, and since she has 
everything in the world money can buy, the only thing her 
friends can do to please her is to accept her inritations. 

I know from personal experience, however, that promot- 
ing tolerance by making antagonists dinner companions does 
not always work. It happened that several times at Mrs. Mc- 
Lean’s dinners, I had been seated beside a southern gentle- 
man who expressed violent opinions against the Negro race, 
was opposed to education and equal employment opportuni- 
ties for them, and advocated that the southern states of the 
United States should again secede from the Union if the 
north oantitiued its misunderstanding of the place of the 
Negro as a slave. We argued violently. I became so upset by 
his undemocratic attitude that I found it difficult to be polite. 

When for the third or fourth dinner I found myself again 
beside him, I turned to the man on the other side of me, who 
was a mild little stranger, and said; “Do you mind if I talk 
to you all the time during the dinner? I thoroughly dislike 
the man on my right and do not wish to talk to him.” 

He looked' astonished, but gallantly agreed to accept my 
unffivided attention. We talked for several minutes, until 
suddenly the lady on his left said to him, “Do you mind if 
1 talk to you the remainder of the dinner? 1 hate' the man on 
my left so much that I refuse to talk to him at all. We dis- 
agree so violently I am apt to pick up this squab and throw 
it at him.” 
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Our poor little Mr. Milquetoast gulped a couple of times. 
However, he met the challen^ and kept both of us in good 
spirits during the rest of the dinner until we dispersed to the 
drawing room where Mrs. McLean usually entertains her 
guests with a first showing of a moving picture. 

Evelyn McLean does do a great deal of good. You hear 
about her great society dinners, but you seldom know of her 
generosity to a multitude of civic and charitable projects 
which could not function without her help and her personal 
attention. Every week since our war casualties started to 
come to Walter Reed Hospital, she has entertained one 
hundred wounded servicemen at her home. Each man is 
asked to bring his wife or sweetheart. They are entertained 
just as lavishly as are the brasshats at her other parties. 

At one White House formal dinner, I had the pleasure of 
being seated beside Alexander Woollcott. He was a great 
tease. “Missy” Le Hand, whom he adored, sat opposite him. 
Woollcott started to light a dgarette after the soup course. 
“Missy” leaned over to tell him he was not allowed to smoke 
at State dinners until coffee was served. 

“Who says I can’t smoke?” thundered Woollcott. “Who’ll 
stop me?” 

Poor, lovely “Missy,” embarrassed, said, “It just isn’t 
done, Alec. Be a good boy, please! This is the White 
House.” 

“Well, who’ll stop me? Will the President come over 
here and take it away from me? There is not another house 
in this country W'hcre I can’t smoke if I w'ant to. It is bar- 
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baric. ... Or will one of the flunkeys snatch it from my 
mouth. ... Or will one of the Secret Service arrest me? 
I’m going to do it just to see what happens.” 

All through dinner he kept a cigarette out, frequently 
making threatening movements to light it. “Missy” mis- 
erable in anticipation, but he never actually lit it 

He regaled me with many stories, but I like best his de- 
scriptions of visits to see his dear blind friend, Helen Keller, 
to whom he thoughtfully took, not roses or flowers, whose 
beauty lies chiefly in color which she couldn’t see, but great 
bunches of geranium leaves, which gave spicj^, fresh fra- 
grance that appealed to her two senses, smell and touch. 

A hostess in Washington whose invitations we never de- 
clined is Mrs, J. Borden Harriman. Born in old New York’s 
Four Hundred, she never played the society gamej but her 
influence among the powerful in Washington for 40 years is 
incalculable. At her famous Sunday Night parties we found 
* only those who were doing worthwhile things. Brilliant, im- • 
perious, a powerful and handsome woman, she used to an- 
nounce after the servants had cleared away the dessert, 
“There is Scotch and water on the sideboard. Please help 
yourselves. And now, Mr. Ambassador, do tell us what you 
. think of the debt moratorium.” From then on, the evening 
would be dazzling as Senators, diplomats, writers, and artists 
argued under her inspired questioning. 

She has a genius for drawng people out of their conversa- 
tional shells and because she knows everything that has hap- 
pened in Washington in 50 years, she can always pin down a 
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man or an idea. They seldom escape her vivisection. Her 
keen interest in life and people make her irresistibly loved. 

Mrs. Harriman began dabbling in politics as one of Mc- 
Adoo’s willing workers at San Francisco in 1920 and at 
Madison Square Garden in 1924. Because of her interest in 
politics, she often is bracketed with the other famous hostess 
of Washington, Alice Roosevelt Longworth. But they are 
not much alike. Alice was born in politics. Mrs. Harriman 
acquired her interest in it. Alice is a playful spectator who 
was just frivolous enough to run up to Eiihu Root after the 
1912 Republican Convention and shout, “Toot! Toot!” to 
remind him of the steamroller which he had helped drive 
in reducing her redoubtable father, Theodore Roosevelt, to 
the proportions of a corn fritter. 

Mrs. Harriman takes her enthusiasms more seriously. In 
1912, at the Democratic Convention at Baltimore, she be- 
came so impatient as she hung over the gallery rail nibbling 
a chocolate bar and drinldng pop, that she undertook to break 
the Wilson-Clark deadlock by going down to Charley 
Murphy, the late Tammany chief, and inquiring earnestly, 
“Why aren’t you for Wilson?” Charley was so violently 
opposed to Woodrow Wilson that he was unable to find 
words fitting to address a lady on the subject. 

In 1937 President Franklin Roosevelt appointed Mrs. 
Harriman United States Minister to Norway, “land of god- 
desses and heroes.” Her popularity there was climaxed by 
her courageous actions when the Germans sailed up the Skag- 
crrak and the lights of Norway went out. Mrs. Harriman 
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drove into exile with the King and his government. Later, 
she escorted Princess Martha and her children to the United 
States. 

We used to be'invited frequently to fashionable Crescent 
Place for dinners or Sunday luncheon at the magnificent 
home of Eugene Meyer, owner of the Washington Post. 
Once Mrs. Meyer kindly asked us to bring our children, 
Janet and Peter, to Sunday luncheon. Peter was only seven 
years old, and his red head barely topped the dining room 
table. I was talking to Mr. Meyer when he suddenly arose 
hastily, dashed around the table, knelt down, and put his arm 
around Peter. Silent tears were coursing down Peteris face as 
* he contemplated a huge pink lobster that had been placed in 
front of him. Peter had never had a lobster to eat before, and 
he was frightened about how to eat it. Mr. Meyer said, “I 
don’t like them either, Peter. Take this away,” he ordered 
the butler, “and bring in some roast beef for this boy. We 
are having ice cream for dessert,” he comforted Peter as he 
wiped away his tears. 

1 never paid any attention to protocol when I wanted to 
entertain any one. It is a regrettable fault. To me, these 
people were interesting in their own right as individuals, and 
I liked to invite them, not because of rank, but because they 
were friends who would’ enpy'a. couple of carefree hours 
together. Such was my intention when I invited a group to a 
picnic luncheon on our outdoor terrace one Sunday in early 
June. 

I asked that scholar and philosopher. Dr. Hu Shih, who 
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was at that time the Chinese Ambassador. I had also asked 
two Justices of the Supreme Court, Harlan Fiske Stone, 
with his kindly, wise little wife, and the delightful bachelor 
of the Court, Frank Murphy. That was bad, my protocol 
experts told me. You could never seat the Justices properly 
with an Ambassador present. 

“But it is a picnic,” I saidj “they’ll sit at scattered tables, 
wherever they please to light.” 

“A picnic,” chorused my horrified social experts. “You 
can’t mean a picnic — so informal for such distinguished 
guests. It is unthinkable. You’ll find they won’t come.” 

To further confuse everybody, I asked a Cabinet member, 
Attorney General Robert Jackson and his charming wife, 
Irene. Also there were present two members of what might 
be called the secondary Cabinet — ^Paul V. McNutt with his 
wife, Kathleen, and Thurman Arnold, with his wife, Frances. 
There were others, too: among them, the former Governor 
.of Pennsylvania, Gifford Pinchot and Lelia Pinchot, the 
Eugene Meyers and Stanley Hornbeck, Adviser to the State 
Department on Far Eastern affairs (now Ambassador to 
Holland), and his chergetic wife, Virien. 

To my delight, picnic or not, all those invited came. The 
first headache I encountered was that the extra servant I 
had expected failed to show up. Lelia Pinchot rescued me b}’ 
bringing in her chauffeur, who helped with the serving. The 
plates were served from the buffet in the dining room, then 
the guests ■walked out to sit wherever they chose. 

1 was the last to step out onto the terrace. There were no 
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place cards, no orders at all to any one as to his place at the 
tables, but to ray astonishment I saw that every person had 
seated himself or herself exactly according to protocol. A 
place had discreetly been left for me at the hostess end of 
the first table, and on the right of that, sure enough, there 
sat the Ambassador. The Supreme Court had accommodated 
itself at a small table seating only four people. Llnquestion- 
ably correct. The Cabinet and sub-Cabinet had discreetly ap- 
propriated another table out under the trees. In short, those 
who really ranked had automatically taken their correct 
places. 

Every one relaxed finally to cat fried chicken, ham, potato 
salad and all the good things my cook had provided. We 
had a good time, even though we talked about the ever more 
alarming approach to war. 

Next morning, my butjer brought me a man’s fine felt hat 
which one of the guests had forgotten. The initials inside 
were H.S. I thought of course it belonged to Justice Harlan 
Stone, and drove at once to his house to return it. His butler 
looked at the hat and denied that it belonged to the Justice — 
too small for his extraordinarily large head size. I puzzled 
a while over the H.S. Suddenly it came to me. It belonged 
to Ambassador Hu Shih, and I hastened to the Chinese Em- 
to totosw 

When a newspaperman becomes president of the famous 
Gridiron Club, that exclusive group of 50 men who twice 
yearly give a magnificent dinner in Washington, he rates as 
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already had his glasses on, his notes before him in the little 
tent, and he held the flashlight in both his hands over his 
papers, ready to switch it on. But as soon as he made his 
salutation, “Guests of the Club and Candidates for 1940,” 
the audience laughed and he felt completely at ease. The 
speech gave a witty insight into the affairs of the world at 
that moment, as well as a prologue of the skits for the 
dinner. 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, taking pity upon the “Gridiron 
Widows,” those wives of men who were left alone on Grid- 
iron nights, always invited us to the White House on those 
nights. She loved stunts and skits, too, and could whip to- 
gether in no time at all very clever shows in which Cabinet 
ladies and White House secretaries took part. Newspaper 
women and Gridiron Widows were expected to do their 
share of entertainment. We took our play acting very seri- 
ously and would agonize to produce amusement and wit. 

Mrs. Roosevelt, too, added to the merriment by telling 
personal anecdotes. One I liked best was about the time that 
she made a purchase in a store and told the clerk to charge 
it to Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, the White House, Wash- 
ington, D.C. The girl took it down carefully. At the end she 
looked up and carefully inquired, “Any room number? ” 

Among famous hosts in Washington were the Woodrings. 
One of their parties 1 shall always remember. About 1 0 p.m-j 
I sat gaily talking to Marvin McIntyre, the presidential sec- 
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retary. I was telling him an amusing story about his favorite 
song, Carry Ma Back to Old Virginny . . . 

Madame Dressier, the American widow of General Dress- 
ier of the Polish Army, had been asked to sing over the 
Polish radio in celebration of American-Polish friendship. 
The song she intended to sing was Carry Me Back to Old 
Virginny. The interpreter announcing the song to the listen- 
ing Polish audience translated it as follows: 

“Madame Dressier will sing an old American folk song 
entitled, Carry Me on the Back of an Old Virgin**' 

I was midway of my story when the Secretary of War 
hastily crossed the room to us. “Mac,” he said, “I have some 
bad news for you — ’you are wanted at once at the White 
House. The Japanese have sunk the American gunboat, 
Panay.** Practically every man at the party — including the 
Secretary of War and other high-ranking officers — left im- 
mec^ately for their respective posts, since no one knew but 
what this might mean war with Japan immediately. In just 
such a manner, serious notes often creep into Washington 
social gatherings. 



Chapter Eleven 


SWING YOUR PARDNERS 
IN THE WHITE HOUSE 


O 

V_-^ NE MAY EVENING IN 1937 WE WERE 
invited by Mrs. Roosevelt to the White House to learn again 
an old dance, the Virginia Reel. She had always wanted to 
see this graceful old dance done in folonial costumes in the 
East Room and had decided that the White House spring 
party for the newspapermen on May 28 would be a fitting 
time to have it. 

Five newspapermen and their wives — the Jay Haydens, 
the James Lloyd Wrights, the Fred Essarys, the UJric Bells 
and the Clappers — ^joined Mrs. Roosevelt, her brother, Hall 
Roosevelt, James and Elliott Roosevelt, their wives, and 
the President in the East Room at 8:45 p.m. 

Except for Mrs. Roosevelt, I doubt that any of us had 
danced the Yirginia Reel since we were children. Our hus- 
bands had complained bitterly about going, but none could 
refuse Mrs. Roosevelt. 

She was waltzing energcticaUy with her brother Hall 
when we entered, although she had returned to Washington 
at 5 A.M. that day from one of her trips, written her column,' 
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kept half a dozen appointments, and taken a horseback ride. 
The President was seated watching them and turned to greet 
us. 

“Hello, Ray,” he said, “how'^s old 40 percent Clapper?” 

Ray asked, “What do you mean, Mr. President? Am I 40 
percent wrong or 40 percent right?” 

“Oh, you are usually only 40 percent wrong,” he teased. 
The President obriously meant he wrote against the New 
Deal 40 percent of the time. 

Ray laughed and said, ‘^VelJ, I think I*m only 25 per- 
cent wrong.” 

“Now, Franklin,” chimed in Mrs. Roosevelt, “don’t start 
anything.” She lined us up for the dance. 

The President’s spirits bubbled as he called out the 
changes in the dance, “Do ri do” and “Swing your pard- 
ners.” The music was accelerated, and we whirled and 
dipped to our partners at a furious pace until we were gasp- 
ing. We stopped only when we couldn’t go on any 
longer, the ladies dropping onto pillows at the President’s 
feet and the men sliding, like boys, across the highly waxed 
floor to sit cross-legged beside us. Beer and lemonade were 
passed to us, and every one at ease, laughing, joking, 
chattering — ^Hke any group at any newspaperman’s house, 
speaking spontaneously of whatever came to mind. 

We discussed the abdication of Edward VIII for “the 
woman I love” and the coronation of King George V of Eng- 
land. The President said that in naming the United States 
delegation to the coronation he got away with something 
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that nobody caught. He had named James Gerard, who was 
hated in Germany, where he had been Ambassador when 
World War I broke outj General John J. Pershing, who led 
the A.E.F.j Admiral Rodman, who commanded our naval 
forces in the North Sea in World War I. 

“All three of them are anti-Nazi,” Roosevelt said, “and 
nobody mentioned it — but don’t think the British didn’t get 
it,” he added. 

His eyes twinkling, he satd he w'ondered where the Duke 
and Duchess of Windsor would live. “The place next to ours 
at Hyde Park is owned by Archibald Rogers. When he 
died, his children, who include Herman L. Rogers, host to 
the Duke of Windsor, wanted to sell or rent the estate. The 
carpenters and plumbers are hard at work on it, and 1 won- 
der who might be coming to live there.” He put his hand 
to his car like a mischievous gossip. “If the Duke should 
move in, it would save the newspapers thousands of dollars,” 
he kidded. *‘The same reporters could cover both of us!” 

I laughed and said to the President, “Suppose the Duke 
went into politics in New York. That would be a joke on 
you.” 

He 'Waggled his finger at .me, “Yah, yah. I know what 
I’d do. I’ll run him for Congress against Ham Fish.” 

The talk switched to Germany, and Roosevelt told of 
Hans Luther, the retiring German Ambassador, calling to 
say good-bye. Roosevelt had said to him, “You folks can’t 
go on much longer. You haven’t any gold.” 

Old Hans, as the President called him, disagreed. “Inside 
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Germany,” he said, “it doesn’t matter whether the mark has 
any gold behind it or not, nor what it is worth in gold. We 
can regulate that. Our only trouble is getting foreign ex- 
change.” 

When Herman Schacht, the German financial wizard, saw 
Roosevelt some time before, he had said, “No, Mr, Presi- 
dent, we won’t go broke in six months — we can continue in- 
definitely without any currency backing at all, as long as we 
are self-sustained.” 

Going on from those remarks Roosevelt said to us, “I 
don’t think any of you have ever heard the real story about 
my German Mark Company.” 

Eagerly, we leaned forward to hear it because during his 
first campaign there had been a lot of whispering gossip 
about Roosevelt “robbing American investors” in German 
marks during the 1920’s. He told us how an old German- 
American, a member of the Stock Exchange, had told him 
that the German mark was going down and down, probably 
to zero, and that thousands of Americans who had been spec- 
ulating in it would lose all they had. He wanted Roosevelt 
to organize a company to take all these German marks and 
.invest them in shares, equities, et cetera, in Germany. 

Roosevelt looked up the laws and found that no state in 
the United States permitted any company to issue shares in 
marks, the idea being to sell st(xk in marks, rather than in 
dollars. But he found that there 7?a5 an inactive Canadian 
company called “United European Investors, Ltd.,” or- 
ganized for a similar kind of brokerage business. Shares of 
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this company could legally be sold in New York. Roosevelt 
and his associates bought the name and the corporation for 
the cost of incorporation — ^$500 — and set up in business. 
They sold several million dollars* worth of shares. German 
marks went down and down and, of course, as they slid, it 
took more and more marks to buy a share. When the mark 
reached three cents, the company decided to quit. When the 
whole thing was liquidated — the marks having been con- 
verted into German equities as fast as they came in — each 
American investor got six dollars for each one dollar he had 
put into marks, “That^s how American investors were 
robbed,” Roosevelt said, sarcastically refuting his accusers. 
He said he worked at this part dme for four years and got 
$10,000 for the whole job. 

Next we discussed the Soviet Union and conditions in Rus- 
sia. Here Mrs. Roosevelt told of a recent conversation she 
had had with a strong partisan of Russia, who told her that 
the Stalin regime was endeared to the people because it was 
impossible for a worker to lose his job. He could be de- 
moted, but he couldn’t be fired. The government was the 
employer. Jimmie Roosevelt said, “Maybe they can’t fire 
you but they can stand you up against a wall and shoot you.. 
Personally, I’d rather be fired.” 

His mother answered, “Yes, unfortunately, that seems to 
happen sometimes, but it isn’t a part of the theory.” 

The President said, “That’s one means of creating a va- 
cancj'j” which got a big laugh from all of us, apropos of his 
Supreme Court fight. 
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Then the President ‘got onto a subject that was one of 
his favorite peeves at this time — tax dodging. Taxes were 
not coming in as they should, so the Treasury was investigat- 
ing and uncovering amazing dodges to avoid income taxes. 
For example, they found some rich boys incorporating their 
j’achts and even turning over enough securities to finance 
the operation of the yachts too! 

One retired American Army ofiicer had pulled a very slick 
evasion. This man had invented a gadget that \vas bringing 
him large royalties. To avoid United States income tax, he 
applied for citizenship in Canada. Then he incorporated his 
company in the Bahama Islands, a Crown Colony — where 
the taxes on his gadget were easy. Although his profits came 
front sales of his product in the United States, he could 
thumb his nose at the Treasury's prying tax collectors. 

Roosevelt said many of the big boys were using similar 
'devices. It “burned” him up because under the existing laws 
it was impossible to get at them. He felt the attitude that 
he could attack only through arousing public opinion was 
dishonest. He cited Andrew Mellon^s tax return, showing 
a $250,000 gift of art treasures to the public art museum in 
Pittsburgh. A bright young tax investigator went to the mu- 
seum and, expressing an ardent interest in art, asked to see 
these gifts of Mr. Mellon. The curator said they were not 
on exhibition. Next, the young investigator pulled a stunt 
“worthy of a cub reporter,” Roosevelt said. He went to the 
Mellon house, posed as a plumber or something, and got in. 
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Sure enough, hanging on the walls of Mellon’s own home 
were the works of art he had listed zs gifts! 

After we left at 10:30 p.m., that stimulating Sunday night, 
we tried to sum up all we had heard. We felt that Roosevelt 
— harassed and angry as he was at Big Business, at the de- 
lays in the courts, at the baffling foreign situation and other 
troubles — had indicated clearly only contempt for dictator 
regimes. He certainly expressed no envy of them. He had 
expressed no admiration for the speed at which they could 
get things done. Quite the contrary, in fact. Toward the end, 
he had spoken quietly and in substance had said: “Sometimes 
1 don’t like the looks of things abroad. We may be in for 
some very bad times. But as I read history, we have found 
here in this country a pretty good way of living. Where else 
in the world would you be able to find a group such as we 
form here tonight — newspapermen dancing in the home of 
the Executive? We’ve had a good time. Tomorrow some of 
you In the course of your work will criticize me and the gov- 
ernment. That is healthy democracy. It is a pretty good sys- 
tem we have.” 

With his dgarette cocked in its holder in the side of his 
mouth, he lifted himself by his arms and transferred himself 
into his w'heel chair. *‘Good-nighl, all,” he called, as an aide 
wheeled him away. 

That evening’s rehearsal of the Virginia Reel was great 
funj but, when the real performance was put on at the party, 
we sweltered in rented colonial costumes, the men in satin 
knee-breeches and lace fichus under satin coats. By some 
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Strange coincidence Ray ended "up opposite Mrs. Roosevelt 
and consequently was her partner. She put her heart into 
the dance and whirled Ray about with great vigor. With his 
satin coat tom at the shoulder scam, his lace fichu hanging 
by only one pin, one leg of his satin breeches undone at the 
knee, he staggered off the floor when the dance was over. 
“Jesus, she almost killed me,” he panted. 

About this time the whispering stories about Roosevelt’s 
health began to crop up. Finally, at a confidential off-the- 
record press conference, Roosevelt hit back. He said his rela- 
tions with the press had always been goodj that he believed 
in a free press — wanted it to continue — and never questioned 
the right of reporters to differ with him. But there w'as some- 
thing going on that they ought to know about. Whereupon 
he held up a pink sheet of a gossip column called “^Vhirli- 
gig” and read from it. Sent out by the McClure Syndicate, 
it was not supposed to be printed for public consumption but 
went to numerous editors. The article said that Roosevelt 
had been found in a coma at his desk and a significant rash 
found on the back of his neck. It went on to say he %vas 
hustled to the Gulf of Mexico on an alleged fishing trip but 
in reality had been put aboard a Navy vessel surrounded by 
guards. Of course, this was a silly statement, because the 
newspapers and newsreels had shown pictures of his fishing 
exploits on this trip. Everyone at the press conference 
laughed at the absurdity of the story. 

But there was more dirt. Roosevelt read from a newspaper 
clipping an excerpt from another McClure confidential col- 
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they could not have expanded across the continent. Farmers 
had to have many subsidies; manufacturers had to have 
tariffs; aviation got started by postal subsidies— everybody 
thought the government should help him. 

Another horror people worried themselves sick about was 
the national debt of 40 biUion dollars— doubled in size in a 
decade. The 69 billions in cash savings of individuals and 
the 31 billions which national banks had in assets, was also 
at an all-time high. The government of, by and for the 
people couldn’t go bankrupt as long as all the people had all 
that cash on hand. We were a big country, with big savings, 
big capital, and big debts. 

Some of the alarmists over the national debt warmed their 
economics by the old philosophy predicated on the formula 
that a man should not spend more than he takes in. Neither 
should the government, they said. Sooner or later, a man 
who piles up debts that he cannot pay goes bankrupt. It’s 
the s^e with the government. This debt was getting clear 
out of sight. How could our grandchildren ever pay iti The 
government ought to operate like any prudent individual 
Who balances his budget. 

This sounds simple and reasonable. Most of us were 

augh, ,3 h,,g 

arrel head for things purchased. No debts. Therefore, 
he government ought to follow the same policy. This is a 
reasonableness learned at a mother’s knee. 

is nnt I'lr f that simple. The government 

.a not like one mdividual-it is a mass of one hundred thirty 
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million people} some, very rich; some, very poor} most, 
just in-between. To balance the nation’s budget, you have to 
strike a means by which the rich are not taxed too much, yet 
the poor are not allowed to starve. 

While you try to do that with one hand, the other hand is 
having a dreadful fistfight. With whom? With all of us who 
demand or need special government help — industry, farm- 
ers, labor. We want airfields, schools, post offices, health 
clinics, subsidies, tariffs. We want economy for every one 
except ourselves. 

Many, many times 1 have entertained the “Here-to-see- 
my-Senator” citizens from the South, the North, the East, 
and the West, who say, “Roosevelt has given away every- 
thing — billions of our money.” Bitterly they predicted the 
end of all good life because Roosevelt had given away so 
much. After they had let off steam about this I always liked 
to ask: “And why are you in Washington, Mr. Jones? Have 
you come to urge economy?” Not at all. He had come to get 
money from Uncle Sam for a new bridge, an airport, or post 
office for His Town. 

Slowly but surely we are learning a bit about our national 
debt. We are taking a different slant. We are learning that 
we can balance Uncle Sam^s budget if the emphasis is placed 
in a different spot. That spot is income, not outgo. If sixty 
million people have steady jobs, our national income will be 
so big that we’ll have to search for many new places to spend 
it. That’s the answer — employment, jobs. Fifty to sixty mil- 
lion jobs could mean one hundred seventy-five billions in 
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the pocketbooks of the nation. Such a vast national income 
could afford lots of taxes. Taxes pay off the debts. Further- 
more, sixty million jobs mean that very few people would be 
on the relief rolls, further reducing the outgo in govern- 
ment money. 

Another thing is that this national debt is owed to our- 
selves, not to Great Britain, Russia or Uncle Shylock. If we 
work, stay healthy and produce lots of goods and wealth, 
we can pay it back — to ourselves. If we cannot provide jobs, 
we won’t have a democracy very long, and we won’t have a 
private capitalistic system either. 

True, the capitalistic system wasn’t working too well in 
the thirties. The blight that hit us was world-wide. Other 
countries were worse off than we were. In over-simplifica- 
tion, we said, that man Roosevelt’s fault.” Reasonable 
people knew that any man who was President of the United 
States in the “dirty thirties” would have been the whipping 
boy, just as Herbert Hoover was not the cause but the victim 
of the depression period. 

Senator Joseph O’Mahoney of Wyoming, astute, able 
chairman of a temporary Senate Committee on National 
Economics, sought to discover why the capitalistic system 
Was not working. He was not satisfied with whimsy. He did 
not think our sj^tem was smashing up because New Dealers 
were crazy, or because business men were obstinate, or be- 
cause labor went on sit-down strikes, or because the country' 
had lost confidence in Roosevelt. He marked no one for 
crudfiwon. 
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He found the difRculty lay deeper than these prejudices. 
It had to do with an involved, complicated world with a mil- 
lion causes for maladjustment. There was nothing simple 
about it. For example, at the height of the 1929 boom, you 
had billions of dollars waiting around, swathed in confidence, 
ready and willing, all dressed up with no place to go] Big 
corporations put these idle dollars into the stock market for 
lack of anything else to do ufith them. They produced noth- 
ing usable except coupon clipping. They didn’t build new 
factories and they put few men to work. Again, ten years 
later in 1939, we had billions in surplus money lying in bank 
vaults 5 we were rich as Croesus but some of our children 
went barefoot in the snow to school. 

The O’Mahoney Committee learned a lot but didn’t find 
the magic formula either. The downward spiral showed 
100,000 unemployed in Cleveland. A few bricks went 
through baker}' windows. Men begged for food for their 
babies. . . . 

Suddenly, without fanfare, in the late fall of 1939, some- 
thing happened. The business cycle turned upward. Bar- 
ron’s business index was 90 percent against 78 percent in 
1938. The dividend figures started upward. American initia- 
tive started to work. Automobile output jumped 14 percent} 
freight car loadings rose 1 1 percent. Du Pont put its marvel- 
ous new product made of air, water and coal — the fabulous 
“Nylon”— on the market, revealing one of the most astound- 
ing examples of initiative in a decade. 

If the Roosevelt administration had been trying to strike 
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down American initiative, it had failed dismally. After seven 
years in office, it was confronted with far more private initia- 
tive than had existed when Herbert Hoover resided in the 
White House. When the New Deal firemen had rushed in, 
seven years before, to put out the fire that was threatening 
Uncle Sam^s house, they broke up some furniture, which was 
clumsy of them. But that was about all the damage they did. 
American initiative survived. 

The revival wasn’t exactly due to any one’s efforts — it just 
seemed to happen. 

Why did we suddenly get going again? Was confidence 
restored? What secret formula explains it? No one knows. 
The war orders from abroad accounted for a little of it. But 
by no means all. The snowball was really rolling again. In- 
dustrial production equaled that of 1929. Smoke poured 
from factory chimneys, machines throbbed, forty-five mil- 
lion people had jobs — happy days were here again. 

For some. Nine million were still unemployed after ten 
years. After all the shouting and cursing, nine million men 
and women needed and wanted jobs! 
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SAFE IN THE 

WESTERN- HEMISPHERE 


A 

X \-BROAD, ALL WAS CHAOS AS EUROPE AD- 

vanced to her Gethsemane. Breathlessly we listened to Hit- 
ler’s tirades on the radio. 

Ray and I had seen and heard Hitler address 40,000 
frenzied Germans in Berlin in 1937. We knew something of 
his fanatical appeal to the German people. Our taxi that 
night had driven from the Adlon Hotel through miles of 
soldiers with drawn bayonets on guard along the streets 
through which Hitler was to pass to the Sportspalast. We 
passed through tight battalions of guards to enter. The aisles 
inside the building were lined with still more armed soldiers. 
Military bands played stirring martial music as only the 
Germans can play it. We sat in press seats in the balcony 
very near the stage. All of Nazidom’s big shots were there — 
Goering, Goebbels, Himmler, Hess. The exdted audience 
seethed with heiling and guttural noises. A crimson carpet 
down the great center aisle threw a red glow upon the faces 
of Hitler’s own elite guard standing shoulder to shoulder 
in ankle-length black greatcoats and black steel helmets. 
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Every man stood over six feet tail. They resembled giants 
from Hades with their crimson faces and unsheathed bay- 
onets. 

Suddenly a solid roar arose. Everyone was on his feet, 
men were yelling, women were hysterical. We saw a funny 
little man in a raincoat run down the aisle and leap upon the 
platform. He truly resembled Charlie Chaplin to our Ameri- 
can eyes. He threw off his hat and coat and leaped upon the 
stage. He began to speak at once without introduction, as 
soon as the cheering audience quieted. Words poured from 
his Ups*, the famous lock of hair kept falling over his eyes, 
being pushed back by a jerk of the ever-tossing headj his 
hands flayed about} mad hysteria filled the air. Thousands 
listened as one man} the lusty shouts seemed to come from 
one great-mass throat and belly. He raved, he ranted. Were 
we to be caught in Berlin at the outbreak of war? Surely he 
was declaring war — nothing short of that could account for 
the vehemence. I knew little German, so I couldn’t follow 
for an instant this wild rave. I leaned over to an English 
newspaperman industriously taking notes. 

“Please, what is he sa)^ng?” 

“Oh, he is only telling them to give to the poor.” 

The occasion was the opening of the %rintcr relief drive- 
like our Community Chest drives. I sighed gratefully and 
leaned back to watch Hitler’s great act through to the end. 

In the two years since that remarkable evening.in Berlin 
we had become convinced that Germany meant to fight an- 
other war and that sooner or later the United States would 
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be involved. Lots of other people had the same fear, but 
there were many more who did not want to believe it and 
closed their eyes and ears and hearts to the danger. 

Sir Wilmot Lewis explained the situation of Great Britain 
by saying that the dictators were taking turns going through 
her pockets — two hblding her arms while the third took 
whatever he w’anted from her pockets. First, Germany took 
the Rhineland} then Italy took Ethiopia} then Japan 
marched into China, With Britain’s strength diverted over 
three fronts and lacking strong allies, what could Britain do 
hut take it lying down? 

Then Prime Minister Chamberlain, wth his symbolic um- 
brella, went to meet Adolf Hitler at Munich and, for the 
sake of peace, sacrificed Czechoslovakia. 

1 will never forget the dramatic skit that climaxed the 
Gridiron Club dinner in December, 1938, on the Hitler- 
Chamberlain pact. The scene was laid in the cabinet room of 
No. 10 Downing Street, London. At the rear of the room 
^vas a large fireplace, over which hung a portrait of Disraeli. 
Laurel wreaths suggested the Christmas atmosphere. The 
props were an umbrella, blown inside out, a large red dis- 
patch case, a bunch of roses. The characters included Prime 
Minister Chamberlain, Lord Halifax — then Foreign Minis- 
ter — and several Foreign Office secretaries. The secretaries 
all wore gas masks. They were there to welcome the Prime 
Minister home from Munich. They were dejected but none- 
theless relieved because “our great Prime Minister has been 
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up in the air for 48 hours and is about to come down to 
earth.” 

To lessen the tension, one of the secretaries suggested 
some singing and a good old English song quickly shook the 
rafters. But then one of the group reminded his colleagues 
that they would be speaking German soon, and the group 
took the hint and broke into a German folk song, Shz^ Ich 
Alhin. 

Into this singular atmosphere rushed Lord Halifax, to 
announce the arrival of Chamberlain. The roar of airplane 
propellers was heard. The Prime Minister entered, carrying 
the umbrella blown inside out, and the secretaries lustily 
sang out: 

“He is an Englishman! 

For he himself has said it, 

And it’s greatly to his credit, 

That he is an Englishman. 

For he might have been a Roosian, 

A French, or Czecfi or Proosian, 

Or perhaps I-tal-i-an. 

But in spite of all temptations, 

To appease those other nations, 

He remains an Englishman.” 

Looking as if he had been drawn, indeed, through a knot- 
hole, Chamberlain sank wearily into a chair — speechless, de- 
jected, dazed. 

There were additional dialogue and other songs, but it 
tvas the ending of the skit that had poignant significance. 
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A young secretary who was experiencing his first visit to 
No. 1 0 Downing Street asked a question that stilled all mer- 
riment. “Whose picture is that hanging over the fireplace?’’ 
he wanted to know. The room grew deathly quiet as Halifax 
replied: 

“That, sir, is the portrait of a man who ^vas once Prime 
Minister of England — perhaps the greatest Prime Minister 
Britain ever had. His name was Disraeli. He was — a Jew!” 

And then, as the light grew dim, and the group was re- 
minded of the nearness of Christmas, the Gridiron Club did 
something it never had done before. It ended a skit — and its 
dinner — with a hymn: 

, “Away in a manger, no crib for his bed. 

The little Lord Jesus lay down His sweet headj 

•• The stars in the sky looked down where He lay, 

The little Lord Jesus, asleep in the hay.” 

Peace was what we wanted, but would W'e get it? Europe 
w’as up to its old tricks of bloodletting. They were not going 
to get us into their infernal troubles again! We were safe 
in the Western Hemisphere, betw'een the Atlantic and the 
Pacific. We w’ould stay home and mind our own busi- 
ness. . . . 

To make sure that we were insulated against Europe’s 
fratricides, we had a law which we hoped would keep us out 
of the fray. It W’as called the Neutrality Act. It contained 
an embargo against the sale of arms to belligerent nationsj 
it provided that no American \'essel could carry arms, am- 
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Friends returning from Germany told us that the population 
stood silent and fearful at the Nazis’ brutalities to the Jews. 
The streets were jammed with people who were afraid to 
say a word lest they get into trouble. Young Nazis not only 
beat up or killed Jews, they broke into Jewish-owned shops, 
came out with armfuls of goods, which they then peddled 
for their own pockets. The anti-Semitic fever had its reper- 
cussions in this country. Frequently it took the form of the 
question: Are we going to fight a war to save the Jews in 
Germany? 

As we slowly sensed the oncoming storm. Hitler kept the 
situation confused and worried. Bloodlessly he continued to 
annex territory. I remember someone cleverly said that 
Chamberlain took his week-ends in the country, whereas 
Hitler took his countries in the week-end. 'He wanted Dan- 
zig, he VTinted a path across the Polish Corridor, he \7anted 
colonies. Time and again, he pledged that he did not want 
anything, but he continued to scorn such pledges week after 
week. He developed the technique of destroying weak gov- 
ernments from within. It soon became clear that an encircling 
movement of awesome proportions was going on. 

Japan crowded the British in the Far Eastj Italy menaced 
the Mediterranean life line. Germany expanded into the 
Baltic. 

This changing balance of world power concerned the 
United States. We could faintly sense 'that Hitler’s overseas 
imperialism was bound to collide with us sooner or later — 
particularly as Japan was likely to be in combination with 
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him. Painfully, slowly, the fact emerged that our national 
interests demanded that we give the breal^ to England and 
France — even if we were charged with non-neutrality. Grad- 
ually our policy developed into a desire to give aid to the 
democracies, short of war. The fixed and imperative first 
principle was to protect the Western Hemisphere, subject to 
no qualifications. Secondly, it was a better world for us with 
the British patrolling the rest of the world. The question then 
arose: How much is this advantage worth? We began to see 
that it was easily worth materials, airplanes, foodstuffs, to 
Britain and France. 

Of course, a lot of people didn’t agree with this change 
in foreign policy. They recalled that George Washington in 
his farewell address said that we should steer clear of en- 
tangling alliances. What Washington actually said in his 
farewell address was that we should steer clear of perma- 
nent alliancesj but this argument didn’t carry much weight, 
because history clearly showed that George Washington took 
a practical view of conditions in his own period. No doubt 
this practical statesman of old would have seen that the 
United States was caught in a position where she could not 
be neutral. Our vast economic resources exerted a decisive 
effect upon the relative strength of the opposing powers. If 
we refused our resources to all the belligerents, it would 
help Germany, because she had more resources at her dis- 
posal than did Britain and France. If we sold supplies to 
Britain and France who, since they controlled the seas, were 
the only belligerents in a position to come and get the sup- 
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plies, we were not neutral. For us, neutrality could be only 
a state of mind — nothing more. No matter what we did, we 
exerted an effect beyond computation. Only the small, in- 
consequential nations could be neutral. We were the victims 
of our enormous resources, for they exerted their force in 
world politics, whether we wanted them to or not) We were 
helpless in the matter. 

We were not helpless, however, to say where this force 
should be directed. If we failed to direct it anywhere, it was 
automatically directed in favor of Germany. 

President Roosevelt did not look at the European situa- 
tion in terms of aloofness. He was in daily communication by 
telephone with Ambassador Kennedy in London and Am- 
bassador Bullitt in Paris. The hourly moves in the tense 
European situadon were brought close to Roosevelt^s desk. 
Working in such an atmosphere, he had a sense of indmate 
association with events in Europe. He made a peace proposal 
in April, 1939, in the hope of prolonging discussion to post- 
pone the day of actual fighting. He warned Hitler and Mus- 
solini that the tremendous force of the United States must 
be a factor in their thinldngj that the United States was far 
from indifferent to their plottingsj that a war forced by them 
would from the outset Involve the destinies of a nation which 
they should realize was potentially far stronger than Ger- 
many and Italy united. 

He tried a little to undermine public sentiment in Ger- 
many and Italy in the same way that Woodrow Wilson 
sought to undermine the German people’s faith in the Kaiser 
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in World War I. Wilson made successful use of such propa- 
ganda behind the German and Austrian lines. In speeches, 
Wilson rriterated that there was no war against the Ger- 
man people but only against their autocratic rulers. How- 
ever, in 1939 not much confidence could be placed in such 
technique, because it ^vas impossible to get through to the 
peoples behind Hitler and Mussolini. With the controlled 
press and radio, nothing reached the people against the 
wishes of their leaders. 

But there was a more basic reason than this why the people 
were not eager to turn against these rulers. The average Ger- 
man felt that Hitler was winning the whole continent of 
Europe without losing a soldier. Everj'body was at work in 
Germany and Italy. They had a sense of accomplishment 
and of progress toward the fulfillment of a larger destiny. 
In contrast, the picture which tliey were given of democratic 
countries was one of unemployment and depression, futilit)' 
and internal bickering, and fumbling indecision in face of 
the compact, aggressive march of their own dictators. 

The oncoming fight was not only a struggle bet^veen dic- 
tatorships and democraries. It was a struggle over power. 
-Nations -were moved by cold national interests. Power is 
more important than ideology. Each country was gravitating 
in the direction to which its national interests drew it. We 
began to see that the only standard upon which we could 
realistically base our policy was that of the national interests 
of the United States, rather than any sentimentality about 
democrac}^ We had the Western Hemisphere to protect. 
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We had to keep our access to rubber and tin in the East 
Indies. British sea power was more comfortable for us than 
Japanese and German sea power. 

Our Secretary of State, Cordell Hull, clearly had the 
solution of the problem of trade for the world. He was a 
free trader. He saw menace to world economy in rising 
tariffs, restrictions, and artifidal barriers erected to stand in 
the way of a free flow of goods among the nations. He saw 
that these things meant slow strangulation of world trade 
and a consequent reduction of national income. He set about 
with the single-minded persistence which dominated him to 
abolish these evil barriers. 

He conceived of trade as an operation that ought to bring 
profit to both parties. He tried to bring this about by nego- 
tiations with other nations, because we couldn’t let down our 
barriers unless other nations did likewise. We proposed to 
give equal treatment wth all other nations which gave us 
equal treatment. This was called “reciprocal trade agree- 
ments.” 

It was a long, hard, slow process. It required negotiation 
over commodity after commodity with each nation inter- 
ested. Yet, in nine years, he had succeeded in making agree;- 
ments with some 20 countries, which represented 60 percent 
of our total imports and 57 percent of our exports. It was a 
remarkable success. Given a reasonable orderly world, Hull’s 
arrangements might have produced the long-range answer 
to world peace and recovery} but he was not given that or- 
derly world. 
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While the great debate about Europe proceeded, we like- 
wise ducked and squirmed and looked away from a problem 
that was verj' close to us. Were we going to stay in the Far 
East? Were we going to hold the Philippines, or were we 
ready to see Japan take complete control in the Western 
Pacific? She had captured the last important Chinese seaport 
and controlled the whole Chinese coast. British citizens were 
humiliated and subjected to personal indignities. Japan had 
about decided to throw' the Ocddcntal out of the Orient. 

When Roosevelt came into the Presidcnc}', he had pri- 
vately expressed concern over the attitude of Japan, saying, 
*‘Japan is now ruled by a lot of lieutenant colonels. The 
military party is in the asccndenc)*, and a liberal statesman 
runs a good chance of assassination.” He worried because the 
defense plans of the United States for the Philippines were 
much the same as they were at the end of 1920, when he 
left the Navy Department. 

At that time the Orange Plan, drawn up by the General 
Staff of the Army, called for immediate withdrawal of all 
ships of war stationed in the islands, should hostilities open 
up between this nation and Japan. Military experts were 
convinced that with our inadequate equipment in the Philip- 
pines they could not be defended against invasion by a force 
as strong as Japan had. Soldiers on the islands W’ould have 
to be left to their fate. Roosevelt lived to see these predic- 
tions come true. 

The cold situation which faced us now had two alterna- 
tives. We could green-light Japan’s determination to domi- 
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I remember that our family was going down to the beach 
for a quiet day. We made an early start and stopped at a 
“Hot Shoppe” for breakfast before driving on to the beach. 
It was hard to believe the black headlines. When we got 
down to the quiet cottage on the seashore, marching armies 
seemed very far away and unimportant as the sun sparkled 
on the blue water. As we drove back to Washington that 
night, the news came that the Athenia, an English vessel 
filled with women and children, had been sunk off the coast 
of England. The twenty years between the two wars seemed 
non-existent. I could remember the sinking of the LusUank. 
We were right back where we had started j the world had 
learned nothing. 

A few nights later, I sat at a dinner with a group of hous- 
ing experts to discuss a program for building houses for farm 
laborers in Maryland. During dinner, everyone was discuss- 
ing our neutrality, insisting that this time we certainly would 
remember the lessons of the past and stay on our own side 
of the Atlantic Ocean, I was seated beside the architect who 
would plan the comfortable little homes to be built in Mary- 
land. He was a German. He spoke with a marked accent. 
He was tall, robust, and blond— the kind of German Hitler 
particularly idealized. I tried to talk about trivial matters, 
but we could not disregard the loud imanimit>' of the other 
^ests, who were insisting that the European tvar was none 
of our affair. Suddenly, to my astonishment, the German 
leaped to his feet and in dramatic tones said approximately 
the following: 
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“I was born in Germany. I fought in the Kaiser’s army in 
the last war as a very young man. After the W’ar I went back 
to Berlin and was immediately put to work designing air 
bases. There was never a minute when we considered any- 
thing but the next war — in which Germany would be 
triumphant. I did not like to contemplate another u'ar. I 
went to Russia in my search for a system of government 
under which I thought I could live my life in peace. I did 
not find it in Russia. Next I came to the United States . . . 
only lately have I become a citizen. Perhaps I have no right 
^to speak to you, but I hear you talking that this war is none 
of your business. I tell you, it is! 1 know of plans in the War 
Ministry in Berlin, which call for an im'asion of the Western 
Hemisphere. I tell you that the final battle of this war w’iJl 
be fought on the shores of Nova Scotia j locked in mortal 
combat in that battle will be the army of the United States 
fighting German troops — brought over on British warships 
long since captured from a defeated Britain! ” 

With tears streaming down his face, he sat down mutter- 
ing, “You say it’s none of your business!” 

My husband, along with millions of others, felt for a long 
time that we could stay out of the W'ar if we really wanted 
to. History records conquests throughout the centuries. Great 
Britain had built her enormous empire by conquest and 
snatched strategic outposts and areas for trade. She had 
seized India, taken South Africa, grabbed part of the Dutch, 
possessions in the east, established footholds in China, and 
a strategic base in the Mediterranean. France had done simi- 
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every one of us, there lived the promise of America5 under 
every man’s foot, the firm security of a nation strong, good 
and safe. 

The distant fire was rolling toward us. The evil wind 
blew. The dear days were dying. . . . 
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Chapter ‘thirteen 


dSo 

A SINGER, 
A SERIOUS MAN, 
A STANDARD BEARER 


A 

XjLs hitler tortured and murdered 
the Jews and gobbled up one small country after another, 
we experienced in Washington a mixture of red tape and 
prejudice which kept the great Negro contralto, Marian An- 
derson, from the concert stage in this capital of democracy. 
She wasn’t allowed to sing in the D.A.R. Hall or in the 
public school auditoriums, but she did sing at the foot of the 
noble statue of the Emancipator of her race — on the steps of 
the Lincoln Memorial. 

The idea of having Marian Anderson sing on the steps 
of. the Lincoln Memorial originated in the mind of that 
noble human being, the Assistant Secretary of the Interior, 
Oscar Chapman. His idea grew out of an incident in his 
childhood. He was bom in Virginia and as a lad in grade 
school had had a stern lesson in intolerance. He was in the 
eighth-gn^de graduating dass. The pupils took up a collec- 
tion to buy a present for thdr school. Oscar was delegated by 
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have never been so frightened in all my life! I don’t see 
how I can possibly sing.” 

Remembering Janet’s admonition, I placed both my hands 
on her arm and said, “I have a message for you from my 
young daughter.” And I repeated Janet’s words. Tears 
slowly formed in Miss Anderson’s eyes and silently dropped 
down her cheeks as she saidj “Thank you very much. That 
was all I needed. I will be all right now.” 

She rested until 4:30, when she came out dressed for her 
concert in a crimson blouse and black velvet skirt. Miss An- 
derson is a large woman with regal bearing. She looked like 
a massive dark-skinned goddess. Her mother— in contrast — 
was a tiny little woman, born of poverty, who had scrubbed 
and worked all of her life to insure the training of her 
daughter’s voice. Miss Anderson’s manager handed her 
mother a small orchid to be pinned on Marian’s shoulder. 
It was about as effective as a sweet pea. When Miss Ander- 
son, conscious of how silly the little orchid looked on her, 
tried to pin it on her mother instead, a slight controversy 
arose between the manager and Miss Anderson about who 
should wear the orchid. The manager momentarily W'on the 
argument, but 1 was amused to note as we got out of the 
motor cars at the Lincoln Memorial that Mama Anderson 
was wearing the orchid. 

We took our seats on the platform, and Miss Anderson 
went to a waiting room in the interior. No words could ever 
describe the beauty and meaning of the great scene that 
stretched before our eyes. From behind the great marble 
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pillars of the memorial, the massive, seated, sculptured fig- 
ure of Abraham Lincoln looked down across a multitude of 
black-and-white humanity stretching as far as the eye could 
see, past the Mirror Pool and on to the Washington Monu- 
ment far to the east. This outdoor audience of 75,000 people 
gathered like waves of the sea and stood waiting to witness 
a great triumph. Marian Anderson’s entrance, carrying a 
sheaf of enormous American Beauty roses, was simple and 
very dramatic as she came slowly down the marble steps on 
the arm of Harold Ickes. He introduced her by saying: 

“In this great auditorium under the sky, ail of us are 
free. When God gave us this wonderful outdoors and the 
sun and the moon and the stars, He made no distinction of 
race or creed or coiorj and 130 years ago, He sent to us one 
of His truly great . . . Abraham Lincoln. . . . Today we 
stand reverently and humbly at the base of this memorial to 
the Great Emancipator, while glorious tribute is renderedto 
his memory by a daughter of the race from which he struck 
the chains of slavery. . . . Genius, like Justice, is blind. For 
Genius has touched with the tip of her wing this woman. 

. . . Genius draws no color line.” 

Marian Anderson took her place and, gloriously vibrant, 
sang America. She sang with her eyes closed — effortlessly 
and without gestures, and enchantment settled over the vast 
crowds. The setting sun bathed the reflection pool, and no 
eye was dry as she intoned the crescendo of Schubert’s Ave 
Maria with a splendor which no other artist in the world 
could match. So overwhelming was the beauty that applause 
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was an intrusion. When the haunting melodies of simple, re- 
ligious, Negro spirituals filled the air, the listeners were 
transfigured with a new conception of the meaning of Easter. 

As the political picture opened up in 1940, strange 
shadows flickered on the walls, and the American spirit was 
heavy with uncertainty. Questions that affected Republicans 
and Democrats alike were deep, often unasked. Would the 
war break loose with real hell-fury in the spring? What 
would that be like? What about the Russians? Would the 
British be able to weather the attack in the spring? If not, 
how much would we care? Could our vexing domestic prob- 
lems ever be settled? 

Everyone in Washington was trying to dope out whether, 
when the Democrats convened in Chicago, the Eresident 
would announce plans for a third term. Paraphrasing Con- 
fucius, someone said, “When convention meet in windy city, 
look out for draft.” 

The extent of the effort to find out President Roosevelt’s 
third-term intentions was indicated at a meeting of the De- 
fense Commission one day, when the President announced 
that he was calling a joint meeting of the Cabinet and the 
Commission on a certain day. Leon Henderson spoke up to 
say he wouldn’t be able to come because he would be out of 
town. 

“Where are you going?” asked the President. 

“To a meeting of the Shouting Club in Chicago — ^you re- 
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member? You and I joined it in 1932. I’ve paid my dues,” 
Leon smilingly said. “Have you?” 

“Yes,” laughed Roosevelt, “I’ve paid my dues.” 

‘Well, then,” angled Leon, “aren’t you going out to the 
reunion, Mr. President?” 

“You will go out to Chicago,” said Roosevelt, “and you 
will fish, Leon, but you won’t catch any more fish out there 
than you will by the fishing you arc doing right now’.” 

Leon Henderson, the chief New Dealer on the Defense 
Commission, won great respect among business men engaged 
in the defense effort. At first, they had been skeptical of him, 
and regarded him as a spy from the New Deal camp, to be 
treated with suspicion. But Henderson proved one of the 
toughest and most realistic men on the Commission, and 
puzzled many of his old New Deal cronies by his impatience 
with their talk of “preserving social gains.” He had not lost 
his enthusiasm for sodal gains, but he regarded defense pro- 
duction as the nation’s first requirement, calling for sacrifice 
all around, including sacrifice by labor. 

Henderson was the best debater in the Defense Commis- 
sion, but he is said to have met his match in William Knud- 
sen. Henderson tried to convince Knudsen on a detail of the 
defense program. Knudsen listened to Henderson patiently. 
When the argument was completed, Knudsen said, “No, 
Leon, we won’t do that.” That settled it. Henderson didn’t 
know how to handle a fellow who wouldn’t argue back. 

The polls of public opinion in 1940 reported gigantic 
popular majorities for President Roosevelt, preferring him 
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for a third term to most of the other candidates combined. 
Yet on a trip across the country, my husband found no in- 
sistent demand that the President run. In fact, he found 
little popular enthusiasm for any of the presidential person- 
alities in either party. 

Thomas E. Dewey came the nearest to a real glamor per- 
sonality in the field. Yet the distinct feeling was that he 
was a boy up for a man’s job. Newspaperman James Lloyd 
Wright said that Dewey impressed him “as being intolerant 
of mediocrity in a country where there is a lot of that.” 
Dewey was a man of very rare mental ability, but the trouble 
was, he knew it himself. He lacked the guile to appear less 
mentally superior than he really was. Nobody knew very 
much about Mr. Dewey’s policies, or whether he had any 
deeply rooted convictions. He was against defeatism and 
endorsed optimism. Ken Simpson said that Dewey offered 
“hope and an expansion of credit.” But Ray answered that It 
looked to him as though Dewey stood for “faith, hope and 
damn little charity.” 

My husband had had a little experience with Mr. Dewey, 
growing out of the bitter feud between Kenneth Simpson and 
Thomas Dewey in New York State politics. 

Kenneth Simpson, young, aggressive, intelligent Repub- 
lican Liberal, had coached Dewey, leading him into a liberal- 
ism of promise. In 1937 and 1938, many people hoped that 
this leadership might overthrow the Tories in the Repub- 
lican Party. But Simpson and Dewey broke off their rela- 
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tionship and Dewey tended to Jean more and more towaiti 
a conserv'ative poUc>'. 

Because this inter-part)’ fight in New York State was of 
national interest, my husband intcr%'icwcd Kenneth Simpson 
and Thomas Dewey repeatedly and wrote articles about it. 
At first he lauded Dewey for his apparent liberalism and 
then bemoaned the break-up with Simpson. The key to 
Dewey’s success, my husband felt, \vas in the continued in- 
fluence of Kenneth Simpson. 

Thomas Dewey repeatedly told my husband the details 
of his and Simpson’s disagreement. Vet in an intcrv'iew on 
June 29, 1929, Dewey calmly and coldly said, “There has 
never been any situation between us. You wrote a lot of fic- 
don in those articles.” That set my husband back on his 
heels. Dumbfounded, he s.aid, “You told me a good deal of 
that, yourself.” Dewey denied that, and Ray asked that he 
have his secretary bring in copies of his columns and point 
out to him the parts of the articles that were not true. 

Ray said, “You told me yourself that Simpson was a mill- 
stone around your neck and you had to get rid of him; that 
you w'ould see to it that he \vas thrown out of office as County 
Chairman of the Republican Party.” That stopped Dewey, 
and he began to argue about small details. According to ac- 
curate notes written in my husband’s diary around April 1, 
1939, Dewey had said Simpson was a paranoiac and that he 
had shown, even as a college man at Yale, that he couldn’t 
be depended upon. 

Soon Dewey’s secretary brought the articles about which 
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Dewey was complaining into the room, and Dewey pointed 
to a statement in one which said that Simpson had made 
Dewey the District Attorney. 

Dewey said, “That burns me up. . . . Pm not anybody’s 
stooge.” 

Ray answered, “That wasn’t what I was saying in the 
article. You told me yourself that Simpson dragged you in 
as a candidate for District Attorney. Last April you blamed 
Simpson for it. Now you quibble about it.” 

Dewey accused Ray of being hostile to him, although a 
few months previously, w'hen Ray had written some favor- 
able pieces, Dewey had been beside himself with appreda- 
tion and warmth. 

Ray said, “That’s the way it is with a columnist. I wrote 
yards of favorable copy about youj yet now, because there 
is something in these last articles you don’t like, you say I 
am hostile, I am only tiydng to picture the situation as it 
looks.” 

Ray was shocked at Dewey’s cold-blooded shift of posi- 
tion, blandly ignoring the fiery hatred he had expressed for 
Ken Simpson'only three months before when he had even 
gone to the lengths of spedfically asking Ray not to seat 
Simpson next to him at the Gridiron dinner. 

The conversation continued wth more discussion of the 
New "i ork political situation and also some national issues, 
particularly, agricultural problems. They parted in good 
humorj but Ray noted in his diary that Dewey showed great 
imperiousness and a disposition to pay little attention to 
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what he had said before. He could hardly have failed to 
•recall the amazing things he had told Ray about Simpson. 
His bland passing them off as trivialities and his complete 
misrepresentation of some other details showed faulty mem- 
ory or sharp distortion. In his diary Ray wrote: 

“I suspect Dewey is a victim of intense emotions which 
are so powerful that they overwhelm his recollection and 
distort it to the purposes of the moment. To my mind, 
Dewey appears to be swelling rather than growing.” 

Unsuccessful in 1940, Thomas Dewey did win the Re- 
publican nomination in 1944 in Chicago. Speaking over the 
radio immediately following his acceptance speech, I, as a 
radio reporter, described the beautiful Mrs. Thomas Dewey. 
In the course of my remarks I said that the Governor was 
in the habit of reading his speeches to his wife, and that un- 
doubtedly, like other wives, she made suggestions and per- 
haps at times she even criticized. It seemed a very innocuous 
bit of chatter, which Mrs. Dewey herself confirmed the next 
day at her press conference. 

Early the next morning, 1 was awakened by a Western 
Union messenger thrusting a telegram at me, signed by an 
unknown man in Los Angeles, as follows: 

“your suggestion on the air, last night, that gov- 
ernor DEWEY consults HIS WIFE HAS DONE IRREPARABLE 
DAMAGE TO GOVERNOR DEWEY AND THE REPUBLICAN PART\% 
WHY don’t you do WHAT THE GENERAL PUBLIC WISHES 
MRS. ROOSEVELT WOULD DO— GO SIT ON A TACK AND SHUT 
UP.” 
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intelligence, common sense and courage, you never have to 
worry very much about his philosophy o£ government be- 
cause such a man will in the long run strike a balance which 
is to the benefit of the public. We were glad to see Harold 
Stassen becoming seasoned for national service. Our friend- 
ship which has grown with the years is strengthened by our 
mutual efforts for a world security plan. As long as our 
country produces men of Stassen*s calibre, democracy will 
flourish. 

As the Republican Convention convened the ablest Repub- 
lican member of the House, Representative Joseph Martin, 
was made permanent chairman. Throughout the past ten 
years, this competent parliamentarian held the confidence 
and leadership of his minority party members. He made the 
Republicans something more than a handful of bellowng 
critics, and mobilized them into a compact, hard-hitting op- 
position. In less arduous times, his pedestrian vision might 
have made him good material for the presidential candidacy. 

As the Republican campaign picture came into focus, all 
these candidates were subject to a mysterious process that 
obeys no formula. American politics has curious ways. For 
example, Coolidge and Franklin D. Roosevelt achieved suc- 
cess although they had nothing in common, either in person- 
ality or methods. Franklin D. Roosevelt, probably the great- 
est politician we have ever had, feiled to eliminate the unem- 
ployment which he inherited from the repudiated Hoover, 
but he remained highly popular in spite of that failure. 

Neither p^rtj'^put.on a convention during this campaign 
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in which democracy could take any pride. In Philadelphia, 
the Republicans were infuriated when two of their illustrious 
members, Colonel Frank Knox and Henry L. Stimson, ac- 
cepted Cabinet positions in the Roosevelt Government be- 
cause of the war crisis. The Republicans practically branded 
them as traitors to the party. 

The strong anti-war delegations at the Republican Con- 
vention tried to picture Roosevelt as taking the country into 
war. One Congressman said that Mr. Roosevelt’s proposed 
transfer of over-age destroyers to Great Britain was a felony, 
for which the President ought to be imprisoned} another de- 
clared that Mr. Roosevelt was taking us into war, shouting, 
*^e ain’t mad at nobody.” Still another delegate said, “The 
people in this country are not afraid of Hitlerj they are 
afraid of Roosevelt.” 

There were political scavengers seeking votes in any way 
they could get them and paying little heed to the responsible 
national leaders of the Republican Party, who cBd not want 
to put a millstone around the neck of an Administration 
dealing with critical situations arising out of the war devel- 
opments. 

In passing, it is important to note that the same Republi- 
can reactionary finanders controlled the party as in 1 93d, 
and as they were destined to do in 1944. These were hard- 
bitten, tough foes of New Deal reform such as Ernest T. 
Weir and Joe Pew. Ernest Weir bawled out Senator Arthur 
Vandenberg for an article in the January, 1940, issue of the 
American Mercuryj in which Vandenberg tried to set forth 
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a progressive attitude for his party. Weir was raising the 
money for the campaign and he was going to call the time. 
He and his fellow millionaires of rugged individualism cried 
their salty tears over the naughty New Deal on the polished 
decks of their yachts. 

The men who financed the Republican Party during the 
twelve years of Roosevelt’s era were incapable for the most 
part of seeing the conditions that were changing the world’s 
structure. Time and again, they missed the boat, and in the 
campaign of 1940 their hatred of their nominee Wendell 
Willkie was second only to their hatred of Roosevelt, 

Mr. Dewey did not get the nomination in Philadelphia, 
nor did Senator Taft, or Senator Vandenberg. By one of the 
strangest freaks of politics in this country, Wendell Willkie 
was nominated out of an overwhelming ay for leadership 
from the people themselves, as opposed to the politicians. 
The people saved the Republican politicians from them- 
selves. Out of their determination that democracy should not 
fall ^nctlm to the creeping paralysis abroad, out of a yearning 
for intelligence, energy, and courage, they forced a big man 
to the leadership of the part)'. 

I first met both Thomas Dewey and Wendell Willkie the 
same night at a reception Eleanor Patterson, publisher of the 
Washington Times-Heraldy gave after the spring Gridiron 
dinner in 1940, about three months before the Republican 
Convention. As soon as Dewey walked into the huge second- 
floor hall, a group collected around him. He had assurance, 
a certain pompous gayet)'. His brown eyes had a way of bor- 
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ing into yours. I joined the group and listened. Obviously 
he was a candidate. I had heard that he worked very hard 
on his campaign speechesj sometimes thirty hours of labor 
went into a thirty-minute speech- Someone, I also recalled, 
wisecracked that Dewey had learned a lot about national af- 
fairs by reading the campaign speeches which his braintrust 
wrote for him. 

. My attention wandered across to the corner where a man, 
whose face looked vaguely familiar, stood unnoticed and 
alone. Who was he? I tried to place him. "With a leap of 
heart I recognized him from newspaper pictures — ^it was 
Willkie. I went over and introduced myself to him. His grin 
spread in warmth all over his rugged face, and he took my 
hand in his two great paws as he expressed his admiration 
and fondness for my husband. 

I told him I had listened to him on the radio when he 
appeared on “Information Please.” His appearance on that 
program had been so successful that the public had begun to 
talk of him as presidential timber for the Republicans. No 
one in Washington took this talk seriously. Willkie had been 
a registered Democrat, not a Republican, until a few months 
before. He had no organizatiort, no political qualifications. 
He had been bom in Indiana. He had fought the battle 
against Roosevelt and the Tennessee Valley Authority for 
the power utilities. That was about all that was known about 
him. Not by the farthest stretch of practical political imagi- 
nation could you figure a way by which he could get the pres- 
idential nomination! 
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I liked him at once. Gaily, I told him I had been on a 
local “Information Please” program recently. I bet him he 
could not correctly answer the question which I had failed. 
“What state in the United States extends farthest north?” 
Like a flash he answered correctly, “Minnesota.” 

I then told him of my pet project of that moment — a 
series of lectures on foreign affairs, which some of us were 
conducting. Would he come to speak for us? He would be 
glad to come, he promised. 

At this point, someone else came up to speak to me and 
Willkie escaped to another room where my husband next 
discovered him alone in a corner. Willkie said, “Pm hiding 
from your wife, I answered correctly a quiz question she 
asked me, and I’m afraid she’ll think up another I can’t 
answer.” 

A few nights later, we saw him again at an editor’s ban- 
quet, when he debated the third-term issue with Harold 
Ickes. We sat just below the speakers’ table. Willkie spotted 
me at once and leaned over to greet us, shouting, “Minne- 
sotal” After that, he always greeted me with that expression. 

Two years later, after he had made his wartime trip to 
Russia and China, I went up'to New York to plead with him 
again to come to speak in Constitution Hall to the great audi- 
ence of “The United Nations Lecture Series,” of which I was 
chairman. It was three days after Christmas. I hated to leave 
my children — home from school for the holidays — to go to 
New York. But our committee keenly felt that the Republi- 
can standard bearer, just back from the war fronts, should be 
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heard by this audience of diplomats, Congressional leaders, 
and government people. 

When I walked into his Wall Street office, he greeted me 
most cordially. “Minnesota, you haven’t come all the way to 
New York at Christmas time just to ask me to make a 
speech, have you?” Well, he w'as not going to make any 
speeches. He was writing a bookj he was very busy — ^writing 
was difficult for himj and, besides, he hated Washington. 
Eveiy time he came down people gathered about and whis- 
pered terrible things in his ears about “that man, Roosevelt” 
which nauseated him. Here we were fighting a desperate war 
for survival, and all Roosevelt’s opposition did was to peddle 
gossip about the Commander-in-Chief . 

He talked on about his fatigue and mentioned other ex- 
cuses until I became furious with him. Suddenly I lashed 
out at him as I had never talked to anyone except my hus- 
band, when I wanted to goad him on to greater effort. In 
substance I said: 

“You tell me you are too tired. Your son, Philip, spent 
Christmas day on a ship in dangerous waters. He is tired, 
too. We are all tired. Philip’s tiredness does not prevent him 
from doing his duty. You have a far greater duty — the duty 
to take the leadership in establishing a new world order, so 
that never again need boys like Philip spend Christmas in 
dangerous, submarine-infested wnters. At the moment, 
Roosevelt does not seem to be taking this leadership. No ' 
one is. I don’t know whether you’ll ever sit in the White 
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House or not. I don’t care. But destiny at this moment offers 
you a golden opportunity to say what is deep in your heart 
to an audience of the world, such as you’d find no place else 
in the world. But ‘No!’ you say. . . . You are too tired!” 

I was so furious I rose to my feet to leave. 

“Wait,” he laughed, “let me try to rearrange my sched- 
ule.” He leaned back in his chair and howled with laughter 
at me. “I’ll try — really I will — and I’ll send you a wire 
tomorrow, telling you whether or not I can come.” 

I returned to Washington and received next day a tele- 
gram: 

“dear olive: truly i can’t make it. the book comes 

FIRST. THANKS FOR THE TALKINC-TO YOU CAVE ME. REGARDS 
TO RAY. WENDELL.” 

Of course I forgave him when I read his Ofte World. 

The constructive service which Wendell Willlde per- 
formed for the country in 1940 was that he took his stand 
with President Roosevelt on foreign policy, and in so doing 
crossed many of his own party leaders, who wanted to use 
foreign policy as a partisan football. 

Mr. Willkie also brought into sharp focus the basic argu- 
ments between the New Dealers and private capitalism. He 
believed that private capitalism could cany the ball alone. 
The New Dealers believed that was inadequate, and that 
public spending must supplement it. Mr. Willkie promised 
that industry if given its head could pro\nde jobs for all. He 
had a deep, unshakable con^dction that accounted for tbc 
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personal vitality which stirred him to fight doggedly in his 
crusade. 

Tomatoes and eggs along ^th insults were flung in Will- 
kie’s face time and again, but he campaigned with the un- 
daunted fervor of an evangelist. Right or wrong, rugged 
conviction lay behind his earnestness. He almost burst his 
larynx in his attempt to make all the nation listen to his 
passionate conviction that private capitalism was adequate to 
the job of creating a modern world of machine power. 

After all was said and done, there was only one real issue 
in the 194-0 campaign — to obtain the fastest possible indus- 
trial production for our defense. We faced a serious inter- 
national situation. We were practically defenseless and ex- 
posed in a world at war. 

Like many others, my husband felt that President Roose- 
velt had a heritage of such bitterness w-ith our industrial 
leaders that he would never be able to secure their coopera- 
tion in this production program. He felt that Wendell Will- 
Ide could more expertly merge all opposing groups in a 
close-knit unity. 

One week before the election, my husband went up to 
New York to w’rite and broadcast about the Empire Statens 
pivotal situation in the election. The night he left Washing- 
ton, his column appeared announcing that he personally fa- 
vored the election of Wendell Willkie. It was a shock to me, 
though I knew the hours of soul-searching he had gone 
through to come to this conclusion. He had believed ardently 
in the domestic goals and achievements of President Roose- 
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velt. He had often criticized his methods. By a slow process 
of struggle within himself, he finally reached the conclusion 
that the hours ahead for democracy would be tragic. If we 
were to survive at all, the first requisite was national unity. 
Willkie, he believed, could bring this about. 

I was actively working in the Democratic Party in Mary- 
land. My husband had never before supported any candidate 
or any political party. I was both angry and hurt when he 
threw the weight of his influence to Willkie. 

I drove him to the Union Station, the night he left for 
New York. We didn’t argue (he issues any longer. Our 
hearts were heavy, and the world seemed to hang on the 
thin edge of a precipice. 

When I returned home after putting him on the train, I 
found a telegram at the house, addressed to him from Clare 
Booth Luce, speaker for and strong supporter of Willkie. 
As I remember it, it read: 

“no matter what happens next TUESDAY (ELECTION 
day) you and 1 WILL KNOW THAT WE WERE RIGHT. 1 IN- 
TEND TO QUOTE YOUR COLUMN TONIGHT ON THE RADIO. 
HOPE YOU WILL LISTEN IN. YOU ARE JUST, JUST WONDER- 
FUL.” 

I did not know Mrs. Luce personally at this time. I had 
heard of her great beauty and had marveled at her clever 
playwriting. I couldn’t help feeling a little jealous of this 
glamorous woman who so effusively complimented my hus- 
band. Ray knew both Harry and Clare Luce quite well by 
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this time, and although they had invited us to visit them for 
a week-end, I had not had the pleasure of meeting either 
of them. 

In my jealousy of Mrs. Luce, and my disappointment 
over my husband’s political stand, I sent him a night letter, 
quoting Mrs. Luce’s telegram, tacking on at the end my own 
personal “No love, Olive.” It amused my husband and re- 
stored my own equilibrium. 

In later years, Clare Booth Luce became one of my most 
treasured friends. Naturally we never agreed politically, but 
I always felt the keenest appreciation for her political suc- 
cess as a woman. 
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mules?^^ my husband is away. How can I save the 

Once there was a rumor, which Paul Mallon printed in 
IS column, that Henry Morgenthau, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, was going to be sent as Ambassador to France. Roose- 
saw the story and wrote the following note to Morgen- 


see by the newspapers you are going to Paris. . . . 
tQOQ 1 • reported to have wired the Pope after the 

i y 2 8 election—^Unpack! » ” 

oseyelt loved to make puns. When he returned from 
IS vacation in the spring of 1 934, after the House of Rep- 
rfi been conducting the Wirt Investigation of 

c arges that Rexford Tugwell, assistant Secretary* of 
^gricu ture, was a Communist and that the brain trusters 
. , P opting a revolution in the country, Roosevelt said 

0 e e egation of Congressmen who greeted him at the 
to Wirt^^°^ arrival, “I hear you have been going from bad 

tain ^ever docked his door at night. He had a cer- 

sassin’^ Vir if he was to die from an as- 

vent it Th precautions that could be taken would pre- 
^bout th gste-crashing incident that we knew 

to me ^ ^ouse,.which Mrs. Morgenthau related 

at the Wh^f fcmily New Yearns Eve party 

ite House, and Mrs. Roosevelt had told the Mor- 
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genthaus to have their children drop in later in the evening 
to wish their parents a “Happy New Year.” This they had 
arranged to do. When Mre. Morgenthau arrived at the 
White House, she explained to the usher at the door that 
her daughter and a young man or two would arrive late in 
tlie evening, probably in a Ford, and asked that they be sent 
upstairs. 

Toward midnight a Ford did drive up, and a boy and a 
girl jumped out. They walked through the door, with the 
usher naturally supposing it was the Morgenthau youngsters.. 
A motion picture was being shown upstairs in the family liv- 
ing room. The boy and girl stood in the doorway until the 
light came on. Then the young man walked over to the Pres- 
ident and asked for his autograph, saying that his school had 
asked him to get it to help raise money for the Warm Springs 
Foundation. 

Roosevelt looked amazed. Mrs. Roosevelt looked puz- 
zled, but said later that she thought that Mrs. Morgenthau 
had arranged it. Mrs. Morgenthau looked puzzled, thinking 
Mrs. Roosevelt had arranged it. The President said he 
would have to go out to his study and get a pen and sit at his 
desk to sign. His aide took him out, and the boy accompanied 
them. As they left the room. Secretary Morgenthau asked 
who the youo^ter was. Nobody seemed to know, so he 
rushed out to the study, where he found Roosevelt alone 
wdth the young man. Morgenthau burst into the room, went 
up to the boy, who was leaning close over Roosevelt, and 
said, “How did you get in here?” The boy said that he had 
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just walked in. Morgenthau said, “You have no right to do 
this,” and hustled the boy and girl downstairs and out They 
climbed~into the Ford and drove off, yelling back at the 
Secret Service, “Guess that’s putting one over on you!” 

After that, the White House exercised the strictest pre- 
cautions, allowing no one upstairs unless vouched for. In- 
vitation cards which formally included a tidcet of admission 
to the White House were sent out, and the admission card 
was withheld until the invitation had been accepted. 

Once in a while a newspaper correspondent would get the 
better of Roosevelt, as happened in 1938 at a budget con- 
ference with the press. While the President waited for the 
crowd of newspapermen to get settled, Roosevelt looked at 
Walter Trohan, the Chicago Tribune White House cotre- 
spondent, and in kidding contempt said, “Huh! Finandal 
writer!” Trohan laughed, picked up the budget, opened it 
and said to the President, “Huh! Balanced budget, eh?” 
Roosevelt didn’t seem to like it. 

I was always interested in the relationship between the 
President and his energetic wife, who not only brought him 
through his infantile paralysis but also, with the help of 
Louis Howe and James Farley, made him President of the 
United States. Mrs. Roosevelt was the President’s e}'es, ears, 
and legs. She saw more people every year in her travels than 
six Presidents could see. She alivays reported all her findings 
to him. 

Far from being a beautiful woman, Eleanor Roosevelt 
nevertheless impressed everyone who met her with such sin- 
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cerity and charm that hendsitors would remark, ‘‘Why, she 
is a lovely person.” She possessed an unpleasant high-keyed 
voice which she has trained to pleasantness. If she became 
excited it broke out of bounds and the old shrill arpeggios 
would scream forth. 

The dynamo that drove her was a powerful conviction 
that every man and woman must have opportunity to de- 
velop to their highest potential. Crusaders usually think in 
terms of a law to be passed or a goal to be reached. Mrs. 
Roosevelt was not so much a crusader for causes as she was 
an indignant champion of the downtrodden individual. She 
wanted everybody to have a decent home, an education, a 
fair chance. She cannot endure the presumption that some 
indmduals or groups of individuals are inferior to others. 
It is not a love of dark-skinned or yellow-skinned or any 
color-of-skin people that motivates her fight for racial tol- 
erance. It is just that she cannot endure unfairness, unequal 
opportunities, discrimination. She sees human beings who 
need to be mothered and helped. This is the reason the at- 
tacks on her do not disturb her. They don^t even reach or 
touch her personally. Venomous language leveled at her 
finds her impervious. She simply doesn’t think of herself, 
importantly or otherwise, 

Wendell Willlde wrote to me when he was under blister- 
ing attacks in the press that he wished he could take those 
attacks on himself as imperturbably as Eleanor Roosevelt 
did and wondered what her secret of endurance was. I think 
it stems from exceptional humility plus her belief that she 
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could improve herself and her program from this criticism. 

Most women mother a child or two. Mrs. Roosevelt moth- 
ered the world. She lived and spoke for the ‘‘forgotten” 
women. In the far reaches of these United States, in the 
slums of great cities, on the forsaken farms, and in the fec- 
tories are millions of forgotten women. They found a friend 
in Eleanor Roosevelt. They could read in the daily papers 
what she did and what she believed. They could even write 
to her in their extreme need. She would read their letters. 
What is more, she would try to do something for them. She 
might even try to turn the cumbersome wheels of legislation 
or bureaucracy a little faster in order to bring them justice, 
calling down upon her own head the angry outbursts of those 
who have forgotten the weak and lonely, those who do not 
remember the quality of mercy. 

The job in the White House grew in her twelve years 
there to include a woman-sized job as well as a man-sized 
job. 

Like other married couples, Franklin and Eleanor Roose- 
velt had their disagreements. There was a persistent rumor 
of a love affair in the early twenries. Mrs. Roosevelt was 
reported to have called her husband and the enamored 
woman to a conference, at which she offered to give her hus- 
band a divorce if the woman wished to marry him. A Cath- 
olic, the woman could not marry a divorced man. When she 
expressed these sentiments, Mrs. Roosevelt issued an ulti- 
matum that they must stop seeing each other — to which they 
promptly acquiesced. For a man as handsome and gay as 
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Pranklin Roosevelt, it is interesting that he was singularly 
free from entanglements wth the feminine sex. 

I remember in 1935 Dr, Cary Grayson^s saying that Mrs. 
Roosevelt was the real boss at the White House. In sub- 
stantiation, he said that Roosevelt asked him if he knew how 
to get rid of a dog. Grayson said he did, and Roosevelt ex- 
plained that one of the White House dogs had bitten three 
people, including Senator Hattie Caraway, but the dog be- 
longed to Mrs. Roosevelt and she refused to Jet him go. The 
President said, however, that if he bit another person he was 
going to get rid of him. The dog promptly bit two other 
people, but it still remained at the White House. 

Mr. and Mrs. Roosevelt did not always agree on social 
legislation. Some advocates of old-age pensions were urging 
Mrs. Roosevelt in 1932 to persuade her husband to come 
out in favor of pensions. She told them that some one else 
would have to talk to Franklin about it, because the two of 
them had argued the subject so extensively that they were 
not on speaking terms about it. 

Consumed with interest in the debate over Roosevelt and 
a third term we talked often and Jong about it with the Don- 
ald Richbergs. They had just returned from England, where 
Don had visited former Premier Lloyd George in Surrey, 
forty miles from London, at his large rambling home. Lloyd 
George was in his middle seventies, but he came bustling out 
to meet Don, full of pep and energy. He launched into a dis- 
cussion of the third-term-for-Roosevelt possibility and said: 
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can’t understand Americans being opposed to it. Here 
you have as head of your government the only man in the 
•world who speaks to the whole world with the authentic 
voice of democracy. He is a very great man. . . . Why do 
you want to throw him out? Why give up the services of a 
man so valuable? I listen to and read every word he utters, 
because it is the authentic voice of democracy speaking. 
Please explain this phenomenon to me.” 

Don replied in substance that he couldn’t give a very ra- 
tional explanation, except that the feeling was very deep- 
rooted, As a matter of feet, there was very little justification, 
historically, against a President’s running a third time. The 
Constitution contains nothing on the subject. George Wash- 
ington set the precedent because he was tiredj he thought he 
had done enough and wanted to retire to Mount Vernon. 

Don explained that a great many people feared the per- 
petuation of a President in office as a sign of dictatorship j 
furthermore, they feared a powerful patronage 'machine, 
Lloyd George snorted at this and said patronage amounted 
to nothing. Don said, “Our Presidency is the most powerful 
office among the democracies.” Lloyd Geoige disagreed, 
pointing out that the Prime Minister has much more power, 
that there is absolutely no curb at all as long as he holds his 
majority in Parliament, whereas we have the Supreme Court 
to in\'alidate laws, the Senate to confirm appointmenU, and 
a lot of other constitutional checks. 

They talked about many other subjects, but as Don was 
leaving Lloyd George grabbed him by the arm and said, 
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“You give your President a message for me. . . . You tell 
him I think he ought to run for a third term. Tell him to 
run,” 

When Donald Richberggave Roosevelt the message from 
Lloyd George, Roosevelt ■went into a long redtal of the his- 
tory' of one-man political movements. Lasting movements, 
he said, were not one-man affairs. They were party and or- 
ganization efforts. He pointed out how Theodore Roosevelt 
failed in 1912 and La Follette in 1 924. Such one-man move- 
ments vanish when the leader is removed. F.D.R. was not 
interested in founding a Roosevelt Party but wanted to make 
the Democratic Party as liberal as possible and. hold it to- 
gether. 

Every man who has ever worked with Roosevelt agrees 
that he was a fast worker when at his desk. In the NRA 
days, Don would go in to see the President, who woidd have 
a huge stack of mail and papers to sign before him. “Missy” 
Le Hand would be standing by. One by one, at a rapid pace, 
he would glance over the papers and say, “Do this, do that. 
. . . Tell him this. Tell him that — ” as fast as he could go. 
While this was going on, Don would continue talking to the 
President and sometimes wondered how much Roosevelt 
had heard of what he was saynng. Sometimes Roosevelt 
would stop in the middle of it, push all the papers away from 
him, lean back in his chair, relax completely, and say, “Don, 
did I ever tell you the story of so-and-so?.” He’d talk for 
ten minutes, completely free from official care. Richberg 
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always thought that only by such ability to toss off his prob- 
lems could a man stand the Presidency. 

Once when Don was worried about something, Roosevelt, 
cautioning against worry, recalled a remark Woodrow Wil- 
son once made during World War I. Roosevelt, Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, was terribly worried over something, 
and Wilson said, “I think we will both find that many of 
the things we worry most about and work hardest over will 
be forgotten in historyj but some little detail, which we are 
completely passing over as a trifle, ^vill be seized upon and 
become our monument.” Perhaps he was thinking of Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg Address. 

The chief trouble with Roosevelt was that he tended to 
dwarf all other men around him. He was such a strong man 
that nobody else seemed to have the necessary stature when 
placed beside him. If, by any chance, a man gave evidence of 
growing up to presidential stature, Roosevelt inevitably got 
rid of him. 

Roosevelt himself never changed. He couldn’t. He was 
a Roosevelt, and the Roosevelt blood is strong, driving 
with abounding, restless energy. 

Once some one told him a story about Coolidge. When 
Coolidge was Governor of Massachusetts, he saw a great 
many visitors yet was always able to leave his office early. 
His successor found that callers were taking all of his timej 
even so, he was unable to see as many visitors as had Cool- 
idge. This worried him, so he asked Coolidge how he had 
managed them. Coolidge answered, “When they came in to 
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see me, I didn^t talk back.” Roosevelt enjoyed the story, but 
he didn’t take the hint. He could no more be quiet and study 
his lesson than a healthy small boy could resist '^'iggling, 
jumping up, banging here, banging there. He loved a fight, 
he had to have action. 

He had had plenty of it since the day in 1933 when he 
first stood on the east steps of the Capitol and took over 
guidance of a nation that had suffered a complete breakdown. 
During those years, my husband had seen the New Deal un- 
fold in its early glory of great promise. He had reported the 
long struggle with powerful, hostile forces, seen and unseen 
— economic and human. He had seen the sudden recession 
of 1937} he’d seen the New Deal morale disintegrate. 
Through all of this time he had seen Roosevelt — sometimes 
up, sometimes down — striking now with all the daring of 
genius, and, again, blundering into appalling errors, which 
needlessly undermined the great work he was trying to do, 
playing cruelly into the hands of his enemies. Roosevelt was 
the fifth President whose activities my husband reported. 
None had been perfect, certainly not Roosevelt. Yet, to Ray 
Clapper, Roosevelt stood as a giant of our time, for the mark 
of a great man is not an absence of weakness but an abun- 
dance of strength. He liked best to describe him as “a living 
example of democracy, who fried fo subdue the ugly facts of ‘ 
society to some more rational scheme of things, who wanted 
to bring about in his time a world which would venture some 
few paces on into the vistas of hope, which science and man’s 
ingenuity had opened up to us. . . 
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Roosevelt’s championship of the “forgotten man” was a 
social worker’s point of view: mend, put on a patch here 
and there, get a job for every one, see that they are not 
hungry, build houses, improve health, et cetera. It had abso- 
lutely nothing to do with ideologies. He thought the demo- 
cratic capitalistic system could be made to work. If you spell 
out every bit of legislation, every executive order, you will 
find they add up to an attempt to modernize the house, not 
to destroy it. 

Even when Roosevelt was ill, suffering from his periodic 
sinus attacks, he was a gay and amusing host. I remember 
one small dinner party at the White House in May, 1939, 
when the President kept us in gales of laughter by telling 
story after story. He told about a trip he took to Paris when 
he was Assistant Secretary of the Na\y during the First 
World War. The French newspapermen requested a press 
conference at ten o’clock one morning. They arrived dressed 
up in morning coats and black ties, as though for a diplo- 
matic reception. Roosevelt, in informal clothes, sat on the 
edge of a desk talking to them. One French newspaperman 
asked him if it was true that members of the Cabinet in the 
United States received the press every day. 

“Oh, yes,” answered Roosevelt. “Sometimes during vur- 
■ time they see the newspapermen twice a day.” 

“Mon Dieu,” they said. 

Roosevelt thought little of it, but the next morning he 
had a breakfast engagement with Premier Clemcnceau in a 
little room in the Foreign Office. Clemenceau had been at 
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work since 6 a.m. Roosevelt enteredj Clemenceau rose and 
came toward him in a menacing, snarling manner that scared 
Roosevelt. He crouched and made claw-like movements with 
his fingers, saying in evident seriousness: 

‘^Vhat have you done to me? You force me to resign 
today. If I resign, we lose the war. ... It is your fault we 
lose the war.” 

In astonishment Roosevelt asked what had happened. 

Clemenceau said: “Your interview with the French news- 
papermen yesterday . . . they tell me you hold daily press 
conferences and they demand the same from mel I refuse! 
I have not time to see the press daily. I resign! My govern- 
ment falls. We lose the war!” 

At that same dinner, Roosevelt also said many amusing 
things in connection with arrangements which were being 
made for the impending visit of the King and Queen of 
Great Britain. It seemed every problem about their visit w’as 
being dumped into his lap, but he was especially proud of 
solving one question Solomon-trise. 

For forty years, since the United States first had had am- 
bassadors, protocol had ruled that there never could be an 
ambassador and a chief justice of the United States at the 
same dinner. Ambassadors rank in protocol only beneath the 
President and the Vice President of the United Statesj but 
at the state dinner which the President and Mrs. Roosevelt 
were gi^^ng in honor of the King, both the British Ambas- 
sador and the Chief Justice of the United States had to be 
seated. The problem was so grave that the State Department 
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(SSb 

A WAR THAT WAS 
NONE OF OUR BUSINESS 

T 

J-HE YEAR 1940 UNFOLDED IN SHROUDS 
of pessimism. But u faith reached out and took hold of us— a 
belief in America. We had not found satisfactory solutions 
to our problems but one great truth emerged. We knew 
without a doubt that our democracy offered individual free- 
dom and opportunity— a way of life incomparably beyond 
anting that other systems of government had offered. 
Hider had shown us the evils of dictatorship; Russia, the 
afflictions of communism. And between these, democrac}’ 
shone with a new brilliance. Life was free and secure. We 
were deeply blessed by Providence. 

But our way of life allowed full freedom for all the orner- 
mess in human nature. We had pettiness in offldals, crooked- 
ness m local governments, a reluctance on the part of every- 
one to jump into our defense requirements. Enlistments in 
t e ^ my agged, business refused to expand for greater pro- 
duction, and labor racketeers fattened on the confusion of 
bureaucracy. 

Never had life dangled so much opportunity within reach 
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of the average man. ‘A comfortable life was in sight for 
everyone and the means of attaining it was dependent on 
the satisfactory functioning of private capitalism. 

But private capitalism was still sick. The stagnation which 
plagued the country for a decade had its origin back in the 
Hoover days, when individual enterprise ruled the roost and 
there were no New Dealers prowling around. We were edg- 
ing into state socialism while trying to salvage private capi- 
talism. The survival of democracy was largely a question of 
W'hether or not we could arrange a middle ground with suf- 
ficient speed and skill while the world was rapidly going 
totalitarian. It wasn’t a question of good intentions but a test 
of competency we faced. 

A world going totalitarian. Few of us comprehended the 
meaning of that phrase. For months the war in Europe 
seemed phony, stalemated, locked in inaction. 

I remember lunching at the Willard Hotel in Washing- 
ton one day with Virgil Pinckley, manager of the United 
Press in Europe. He was frantic with consternation. He had 
been on a lecture trip across the United States and had 
learned how little we comprehended Germany’s intentions 
and the threat to our way of life. How to arouse the United 
States? That was the urgent question on the lips of our cor- 
respondents, newspapermen, and diplomats. If you “Paul 
Revered” them, you were accused of war-mongering. You 
were abused, taunted and threatened. Quentin Reynolds, 
William Shirer, Vincent Sheean, John Gunther, Ed Beattie 
— all our top-flight men in Europe knew our peril. 
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Looking back today, from the pinnacle of our victory, on 
that struggle of public opinion within the United States, it 
is hard to believe that there was so much bitterness. Ray- 
mond Clapper’s stand was in reality a very mild one: he be- 
lieved in help to Britain and France short of actually send- 
ing an army. Yet his life was threatened, as were our chil- 
dren’s livesj we were subjected to indignities, hundreds of 
filthy, profane letters. 

One night during the fight to revise the Neutrality Pact, I 
was invited to participate in a radio debate on the subject. 
The broadcast originated in a downstairs room at the May- 
flower Hotel, so that the public could be present. Mrs. Gif- 
ford Pinchot and I debated in favor of repeal j Dorothy 
Detzer of the Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom and Florence Boeckel of the National Council for 
the Prevention of War opposed us. We were all old friends, 
and the debate was intelligent and tolerant. 

Toward the end, a large group of frowsy, belligerent 
women entered. The moment we went off the air, one group 
of eight or ten of them surrounded me, another group cor- 
nered Mrs. Pinchot. These were the women who called 
themselves “Mothers of America,” or some such misnomer. 
They had been picketing Congressj had hung Senator 
Claude Pepper of Florida in effigyj and one of them had 
appeared in the House Gallery W'earing a skull mask. They 
had resorted to all kinds of grotesque methods to get pub- 
licity to keep the United States from helping the democra- 
cies. 
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The group attacking me closed in in a menacing manner, 
ail shouting belligerent questions at me simultaneously. The 
tumult they made was out of all proportion to their number. 
I was on the platform, a step or two above them. I listened 
a few minutes, until they began shaking their fists in my face, 
‘^hy don’t you answer us?” they screamed. 

I hate fights, and I am an awful coward. I murmured, “If 
you’ll be quiet a minute I’ll try.” They had to stop yelling 
to hear my soft words. Then I said, “Look, I’K be glad to 
talk with any one of you or any two, if you’ll come to see me 
quietly, where we can, talk. I refuse to be badgered this way.” 
With a lunge downward, I stepped through their midst, 
walked to the rear of the room and out. They recovered their 
breath and followed. One ran in front of me and spat in 
my face. I took out my handkerchief, wiped my fece, and 
took the arm of a Jewish Congressman, who asked, “Mrs. 
Clapper, can my wife and I escort you to your car?” Up the 
stairs and out through the lobby we calmly walked as they 
followed us, yelling at me, “Jew-lover!” 

I knew that a hair-pulling fight for publicity purposes 
was exactly what they craved. That would have been grist 
for their mill. These poor women must have been hirelings 
of someone- They could not have paid their own railroad 
fiire to Washington, All of them were obviously very poor 
and ignorant, and they spoke in broken English. Their tac- 
tics were to intimidate and abuse. 

After being hanged in effigy by these same women. Sena- 
tor Pepper’s speech of acceptance was a beautiful gem, a 
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classic utterance, breathing the spirit of our free democracy. 
He said: “Knowing these women, like all other Americans, 
are sincere in their patriotism, placing America first and Hit- 
ler last, I feel that their hanging me in effigy is a splendid 
demonstration of what we are all trying to preserve — free- 
dom of speech and freedom of action in the American way 
of doing things. 1 only hope that the spectators and those 
who hear about this business will feel that I also love Amer- 
ica, and that I am sincere in my daily efforts to defend the 
United States in liberty, the right of free speech and free 
action.” 

Bravo, Gaude Pepper. Abe Lincoln could not have said 
it better. 

The phony war lasted until the spring thaws came in 
1940. In a twinkling second, Norway fell in Hitleris blitz, 
then Denmark, Belgium, Holland. But France — oh, yes, 
France would hold as she had in the gallant rally of spirit 
in World War I, when the taxicabs of Paris carried her fight- 
ing reserves to halt the German advance. Yearning, breath- 
less, we listened to the hourly radio reports of the retreat of 
the French and British armies. Confusion, headlong flights 
of frantic civilians, unearthly strafing from the skies — ^back, 
back fell the Allied armies before the enemy. 

France fallen. Dvmkercjuel The mind staggered and 
reeled as the French signed armistice terms. 

Then it was Britain alone. 
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Britain, with the lion heart of Winston Churchill — blood, 
sweat, and tears. 

With our hearts in our mouths, we the sleep^valkers 
awoke. The timid spectators of a war ‘‘that was none of our 
business” looked to Uncle Sam’s defenses. They were not 
much to look at. And it was suddenly later than we had 
thought. 

Our regular Army, when France fell, had been increased 
to 280,000 men, slightly over a quarter of a million men. 
That number of men made eight triangular divisions and our 
first armored division. The Air Force was being brought up 
to a 25 group program of 105 tactical squadrons. ^Ye were 
beginmng to train 7,000 pilots a year. As Secretary Stimson 
said, we had an Army only in the sense that one was in the 
process of production. The same was true of our Air Force. 
We were pitifully low on small-arms ammunition and pow- 
der. We did possess a powerful Nav)^, which with the British 
Na\y operating in our interest was greatly in our favor. At 
the rate German submarines were sinking British craft, how- 
ever, this advantage was threatened. Of all shortages, prob- 
ablj' the w'orst were in materials like rubber and tin. 

At the end of the year 194-0, defense production was In 
a terrible slump. William S. Kivudsen, head of the Defense 
Commission, made no effort to aanceal the lag in production. 
Straight out, he told us that out of the hoped for production 
of a thousand airplanes per month, W’e were actually produc- 
ing only 30 percent. 

Brigadier General George V. Strong said in 1940 that we 
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were strong in the Western Hemisphere as long as two con- 
ditions were maintained. First, the Panama Canal must be 
safe from attack by surface vessels or land forces. There was 
always the off chance of a suicide dash to drop a load of 
bombs on some part of it, but the real danger was from 
sabotage. Second, no aggressor must be allowed a base from 
which to operate in the Western Hemisphere — from New- 
foundland to Rio de Janeiro in the east, from Alaska to 
Australia in the west. 

The sad state of defense in Alaska illustrated how Con- 
gress had neglected defense. There were two companies of 
infantry at Haines, Alaska, the tip of the Inside Passage, a 
post established forty years before, during the Klondike 
Gold Rush, In 1937 the Navy started work on air bases at 
Sitka and Kodiak Islands. In all Alaska, there was not a 
single airfield capable of safely handling the take-off of our 
largest bombers. The War Department had asked for twelve 
million dollars to establish an air base at Anchorage, but was 
turned down by Congress. This action was reversed when 
Hitler took the Low Countries. Alaska, with its small pop- 
ulation, could have been invaded easily by parachute troops. 
It could have been held by a comparatively small force, 
which would have been difficult to dislodge. 

We found it hard to comprehend the size of our job. We 
simply could not understand the enormous scope of total 
war. We hesitated, squirmed, and reached for soft decisions. 

This was not owing to any lack of patriotism or willing- 
ness to do the job, but to our Ixisic “shut in” character. Wc 
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also sufiFered from auto-IntoMcation and a split person- 
ality, part of us still clinging to the idea that we wouldn^t get 
into any trouble unless we went looking for it. 

The mind of the Amerian people found the slow-motion 
menace of Fascism screened from a clear view. It has always 
been the American way to be rather slow in discovering what 
our task is. During the Civil War, Union preparations were 
almost fatally slow. Again in the First World War, we were 
slow in starting. Our danger never was that we could not do 
a job. It was that we were slow in w'aking up to what had to 
be done. 

As a nation, we always do a job when we believe that it 
really must be done. We did not believe we were actually in 
any danger. In this respect, we were not much different from 
the British and the French who wanted peace so desperately 
that they failed to prepare. Just as we believed that we were 
safe behind the Atlantic Ocean, so the French believed they 
w’ere safe behind their Maginot Line. Had the American peo- 
ple really understood dictatorships and totalitarian war, they 
probably would have made an early entry into the conflict. 
By so doing, World War II would have been immeasurably 
shortened, because once our mighty production ability got 
going, it swung the balance of might. 

While all this was going on to hasten our defense prepara- 
tions, there was much talk spreading through the Middle 
West, stimulated by the Chicago Tribune^ of the desirability 
of a deal with Japan, The idea was that to prevent the total- 
itarian powers from ganging up on us, we should placate 
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Japaa and make an ally of her. Thus, if it became necessary 
to face Germany, we would have Japan a loyal friend at our 
back. To sell out to Japan at that time would have meant 
turning adrift Australia, New Zealand, the Philippines, and 
the Dutch East Indies. We would have had to put the seal 
of our approval upon such a betrayal and scuttle our tradi- 
tional policy of friendship with China. Furthermore, it 
would have been a tip-off to all Latin America that the third 
great democracy was on the run. 

We may have felt the importance of securing Latin Amer- 
ica against Nazi domination, but some of our Latin neigh- 
bors, rightly or wrongly, feared increase of the power of the 
United States. I remember a small luncheon Oscar Chap- 
man gave for the Mexican Secretary of State, Dr. Belata, 
which Ray attended, bringing home to me a very unhopeful 
picture. Dr. Belata was quite candid about the reaction of 
the Latin American Republics to our taking over bases in 
the Western Hemisphere. On the theory that Latin America 
would profit from a balance of power as between the United 
States and Germany, he said most of our neighbors would 
feel easier about German power than further American 
power. Most of our neighbors drew no parallel between their 
own possible fate and the fate of Norway and Holland. They 
wanted no North American encroachments and, except for 
Mexico, said Dr. Belata, practically every country w’as in- 
clined to play ball with Germany. 

The Germans operated airplanes in Ecuador, Colombia 
and Brazil. In two northern Latin American countries, Gcr- 
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man pilots and personnel operated within 250 miles of the 
Panama Canal. It was important that we be covered at least 
by friendly air bases and competent fleets within a thousand 
mile range of the Canal. Our first task was to sell Latin 
America the idea that it was for their protection as well as 
ours. But while State Department negotiations went on, Con- 
gress burst out in obstruction. With a sigh we recalled that 
the Germans didn’t have to worry about any such embar- 
rassing backfire at home. 

Painfully, slowly, we saw that this was actually a world 
revolution to overthrow capitalist democracy everywhere. 
Germany intended to use Italy and Japan as her left and 
right hands to achieve world domination. When Mussolini 
declared war, he used these significant phrases: “Black Shirts 
of the Revolution ... we take the field against the pluto- 
cratic and reactionary democracies. . . . This gigantic con- 
flict is only a phase of the logical development of our Revo- 
lution. . . . It is a conflict between two ages, two ideas . . . 
an event of import for the centuries.” 

In such a situation as confronted us, we could trust only 
our own force. The thought that a deal with Japan w'ould 
give us security was as false and treacherous as deceit itself. 
Our first job was to get busy immediately to become the 
strong neighbor in the Western Hemisphere, because no 
neighbor in this period was a good neighbor unless he was 
strong. 

So we started out of the shadows, as Germany prepared 
the most devastating attack in all history upon England. 
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Earlier, Britain had been stunned and unable to cope with 
the aggressive tactics of Hitler but now the men and women 
of England were ready for it. Friends said their last good- 
byes to each other as they made ready to fight until death. 
Mercilessly, England’s ports were shattered one by one, her 
war industries smashed daily. Darkness of heart and mind 
settled ^ver the island that gave the Bill of Rights to man- 
kind. 

One of the most poignant phases of this period was the 
e^^cuation of England’s diildren to her countrysides and to 
Canada and the United States. One night at dinner I talked 
with the British Ambassador, Lord Lothian, about increasing 
the number of children being brought over here to escape 
the bombings. Sadly he shook his head and told me that 
Britain could not spare convoy escorts and that the ships dare 
not cross the Atlantic without convoy. He seemed terribly 
worried and unhappy that night and gave the impression he 
saw no hope for his country’s sunfival. 

Lord Lothian, once a journalist himself, completely 
changed the character of the British Embassy in Washington, ' 
thawing it out for the first time in its long history. He gave 
informal luncheons and dinners, hired a good press relations 
man and insisted that attaches who ignored the press must 
change their attitude. When he came to Washington, rela- 
tions between the Embassy and the press were bitter. When 
he died, they w'ere better than the relations with any other 
diplomatic mission in town. 

If Lord Lothian had been popular in Washington, his suc- 
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cessor, Lord Halifax, became popular all over the United 
States. He was not so well-liked at first. He endured em- 
■ barrassing insults when he went around the country to speak. 
In some instances, rotten eggs and tomatoes were thrown at 
him. But through the years of his diplomatic service here, 
he maintained such h tolerant, wise, and cheerful friendship 
with the people that his popularity greatly exceeda-that of 
any other foreign diplomat. 

Perhaps the most striking and unforgettable characteristic 
of Lord and Lady Halifax is their stoic acceptance of the 
tragedies which the war has brought into their personal lives. 
They have lost one son, and another son, David Wood/ suf- 
fered amputation of both legs above the knee. 

To my mind, the gallantry of this son, David Wood, 
learning to ^"alk on steel legs,' which require him to throw 
his large body from side to side in order to walk, is truly 
brave. One icy day not long ago, he was scheduled to visit 
the war-wounded at Forest Glen Hospital. The driveway 
leading to the hospital was so icy that his automobile could 
' not make the grade. The wounded In the amputation wards 
gathered on their crutches in front of the window and wit- 
nessed the heroic effort of David Wood to climb that hill on 
his artificial legs. He stumbled repeatedly, but each time got 
up and made a new effort. Nothing he or anyone else cou/d 
have said to these wounded men meant half as much as that 
agonizing climb he made up that hill to keep his appointment 
as he had promised. 

Because the Halifiixes are a devoted and close-knit family, 
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there was no question about the depth of their grief about their 
sons, but they never stopped their ceaseless efforts to carrj' 
on in the best British tradition. 

Lord Halifax took the trouble to travel all over this coun- 
try, speaking in many places, presenting his government’s 
tragic needs in the war years. He was wise enough never to 
say what he thought the United States should do. He never 
tried, by high diplomacy or low, to push American officials 
into arty position. He assiduously molded a community of 
purpose between the British Commonwealth of Nations and 
the United States. He walked a tightrope well. 

The British needed everything early in 1941. They par- 
ticularly needed our Navy. Their port of Plymouth was 
badly damaged, and the town was so completely demolished 
that it had to be abandoned. Other port towns suffered the 
same heavy damage. They did not possess even one complete, 
fast-moving mechanized division. They desperately needed 
big tanks. All they had were light tanks, which could not be 
used against the heavy German tanks. The United States had 
barely begun production of the heivies, and it would be 
months before we could send any quantity. 

The British had three months’ supplies of food and were 
pleading for skimmed milk, dried eggs, dried fnut, juices, 
and concentrates. They were doing many ingenious things to 
save their water supply. Their health was good, but they 
knew that the real pinch would come the next winter, when 
the short rations would make a severe problem of food. The 
British people could take the bombings if their stomachs 
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were full, but if they knew that there would be no food the 
next morning, they might have to quit. Germany, on the 
other hand, was able to live easier. Her people were disci- 
plined in rationing. The *‘guns or butter” slogan had trained 
the nation in sacrifice. 

Churchill needed our direct intervention. He could not 
understand why President Roosevelt could not move in with 
a free hand. He felt after Roosevelt’s re-election that since 
Roosevelt was in the White House for four years and did 
not have to come before Congress every day as Churchill did 
before Parliament, that he should be willing to lead the 
country into direct intervention. It was pointed out to 
Churchill, however, that public opinion in the United States 
was so di^nded that Roosevelt feared the situation would 
turn against him. Without the support-of public opinion, he 
^vould be as helpless and as repudiated as Wilson was in 
1918. If Roosevelt lost his backing once, the jig was up for 
him. He could not move boldly. 

On the other hand, Roosevelt faced the dilemma that if 
'England did go down, there would be great panic in the 
United States. Roosevelt would be blamed for allowing it 
to happen. Churchill feared that if the British people ever 
got the idea that the United States was not coming in to help 
them, they would not stick. In fact, Lloyd George and some 
others were beginning to play the line that the United States 
was not coming in and that Great Britain had better quit. 
Churchill tried desperately to keep up the appearance that 
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we were coming in by parading Ambassador Winant and 
other leading Americans as symbols. 

1 think we tend to forget the desperateness of the situa- 
tion for the Western democrades a year after the fall of 
France. Marshal Petain was collaborating completely with 
Hitler, all the way. The Germans a)uld have anything they 
wanted, incl\iding planes, men, and possibly the French fleet. 
As Under-Secretary of State Welles outlined to my husband, 
in May of 1941, although our basic interest was not to per- 
mit the Axis to get control in the Atlantic, we could not take 
any anticipatory action because that would appear as aggres- 
sion. The immediate effect of any action on our part would 
be to force the Japanese to move into the war against us 
under their agreement with the Germans. 

In an effort to clarify the final choice between intervention 
and non-intervention in this country, my husband drew up 
a number of questions which he asked his readers to con- 
sider. Cushman Reynolds, editor of Uncemored, reprinted 
the questions with answers that anti-interventionists might 
make. The list contained such questions as: 

“Would you consider it a menace to the United States if 
Japan held Hawaii?” 

“Would you feel that the United States had no cause for 
anxiety if the Axis took over the Azores, which are closer to 
our mainland than Hawaii?” 

“If the Axis defeated England, would you favor occupy- 
ing the Azores before the Axis established itself there?” 

The answer given, which had a typically isolationist slant, 
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said that of course any move by the Axis endangered to some 
extent our national security, but that there was little reason 
to suppose that such dangers justified more economic or 
military intervention. The answer pointed out that whoever 
occupied strategic' islands was open to easy attack and that 
from a military point of view it might be safer to Jet the 
Nazis or Japs occupy them. Then we could concentrate our 
own energy on being prepared to cut their supply lines, 
rather than to occupy these islands ourselves and run the 
danger of the Axis cutting our lines to these islands! 

This soft, futile reply of the isolationists to this question 
showed their unrealistic knowledge of the tactics of modern 
war because later, during the war, the United States demon- 
strated that a powerful nation can use island bases for con- 
tinental invasion very effectively. 

Another question was, ‘Tf the Axis wins, do you think it 
Would be easier or more difficult to carry on foreign trade?” 
‘'Bo you think the Axis type of government-controlled bar- 
ter trading would compel us to conduct our trade on a regi- 
, mented basis, or do you think that foreign trade could still 
be conducted by private individuals, as at present?” 

The isolationist answer to this was again one of skepticism. 
They said that foreign trade would be increasingly difficult 
to carry on anywhere*, that foreign trade by private individ- 
uals, as at present and in the 19th Century, had a pretty 
gloomy future. They felt that everywhere, under fiiscism or 
democracy, the state was moving into business and commerce. 
Instead of showing a willingness to try to adjust for some 
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measure of private industry and government control, they 
threw in the sponge, believed the world was hopelessly lost 
and nothing was worth any struggle whatsoever. They called 
this “realism.” 

This whole argument went on over and over again with 
bitter intensity, until finally the isolationist cause ran out of 
argument and crumbled to a point where there was only one 
weapon left — abuse. Lest we forget to what a low level 
democratic freedom of speech can descend, let me quote a 
few excerpts from letters of abuse sent to my husband. Don’t 
expect them to make sense: 

“You say that all rights and privileges of men have been 
added to rather than taken away. My answer to that is that 
you are a damned rabbit-footed, feather-legged, yellow- 
bellied liar. Is that clear? If that isn’t clear, let me hear 
from you. ... If you don’t like it just meet me somewhere 
in the meadows of Virginia and I will wait on you just as 
Burr waited on Hamilton.” 

Another wrote, “I will not buy the paper again until its 
pages have been sterilized and fumigated from the smell of 
your putrid, low class, common, ungrammatical, uninterest- 
ing, untruthful, ignorant, half-vdtted, slimy outpourings. No 
loyalty to our dear country, no love for our flag, no adora- 
tion for our land do you show.” 

So the debate raged. 

From the pinnacle of Allied victory in Europe in 194-5, 
it is difficult to understand our own blindness to our danger. 
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I suppose the truth is that our minds, educated in democratic 
techniques, could not comprehend fascism. We tossed off as 
propaganda the stories of cruel concentration camps, we re- 
fused to believe litleris own statements of his philosophy 
of a super-race served by slave races. His threats to achieve 
world domination were looked upon as the ragings of an 
insane man. 

Victor Hugo once said, “The greatest thing in the world 
is an idea whose time has come.** Hitler’s brain trusters knew 
that air power was the weapon that shrank the world to pea- 
nut size and the instrument that could control that peanut. 
His idea seemed to have come of age. 

Although we didn’t know it, the time had come when one 
or two powerfully productive nations could control the 
world. The Germans, through their geo-political theories 
and air power, got the Jump on the rest of us. They came so 
close to accomplishing their domination that the mind still 
shivers at the narrow escape we had. 

We didn’t know at all what the war was all about. We 
were very dumb and slow. From our vantage point today, 
of course, we know what the real question was. Now we can 
spell out the very simple terms. Were Germany and her 
allies, with a totalitarian ideal, to control all mankind, or 
were the United States, Great Britain, and their friends to 
establish a cooperative world order? 

The strength and potential power of the United States 
made inevitable our involvement. We were locked in a world 
room from which no one could escape. The desperadoes 
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knew what was what. We did not. For a long time they 
slugged us right and left. 

Who was to blame for our ignorance? It is easy to say 
that our leaders should have told us. Perhaps they did not 
put the case strongly enough. I’m inclined to think, however, 
that we, the people, have only ourselves to blame. We 
thought only of our own hides. The longer we waited, the 
deeper the blood bath became. 

This issue of survival, this struggle between hiscistn and 
democracy, this fight-to-a-finish of slavery versus freedom 
was the primary focal issue brought on by the machine age. 
The Germans spelled it out for the world in huge black 
swastikas. 

For the sake of a deeper understanding of ourselves in 
relationship to the new techniques of international relations 
brought on by a world that could be encircled from the air 
in five days, I would like to elaborate on the evolution of our 
policy in the thundering march of the Axis Powers toward 
w'orld control. 

On New Year’s Day in 194-1, no one could dare say what 
would happen in 1941. The tragic defeat which had been 
Inflicted upon happy, prosperous, peaceful Scandinavia, the 
Low Countries, and France was only the prelude for the 
supreme decision between Germany and England. The 
United States had become an important but removed par- 
ticipant. Not through our wish, but because of our national 
interest, we slowly became the arsenal for Great Britain. If 
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we want to be frank with ourselves, we must admit that we 
were lethargic in supplying the implements of W’ar. 

When my husband was in Great Britain in August and 
September, he found the results of our production program 
pitifully short of what was needed. We talked in big figures, 
but the bombers, tanks, and guns arrived in England in drib- 
bling amounts. Only t;Yenty flying fortresses, four of which 
were lost in crashes, and fifteen Airacobras had been deliv- 
ered. For a long time we tried to keep up lu3cury production 
for rivilian life. We didn’t change our buying habits. We 
stalled on price control and rationing. 

Yet our neutral days were over. Secretary Hull summed 
up the position of this government when he said, “We are 
not going to allow neutrality to chloroform us into inactivity 
regarding our defense.” This was a milestone in the evolu- 
tion of our policy toward the Aris. 

As President Roosevelt took his oath of office on Janimry 
20, 1941, for his third term as President, the clouds which 
hung over that inaugural were as heavy as those that 
shadowed Lincoln’s first. Though the American people fficed 
a threat to their nadonal security, they were as torn as they 
were in Lincoln’s time, between a fervent \7ish that the 
threat would dissolve itself without our going to war and 
the fear that it would not. As then, the realities refused to 
shape themselves into any kind of compromise. 

We saw the Axis states strong and menacing. -Many 
thought democracy was doomed and, like Mrs. Anne Lind- 
bergh in graceful and persuasive language, touched upon the 
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physical comforts which modem tyrants sought to give their 
people. They obviously believed the German system rode 
the “wave of the future.” 

Not such a graceful picture was drawn by Hitler, when he 
said to Dr. Rauschning, “There vtnll be a ruling class, tem- 
pered by battle and welded from the most varied'elements. 
There will be the great hierarchy of the Party. And there 
will be the great mass of the anonymous, the serving collec- 
tive, the eternally disenfranchised, no matter whether they 
were members of the old bourgeoisie, the big land owning 
class, the working class, or the artisans. Beneath them will 
still be the class of alien subject races} we need not hesitate 
to call them the modern slave class.*’ 

President Roosevelt in his inaugural speech challenged 
the idea that the wave of the future belonged to the totali- 
tarian rulers. He believed democracy must ride that wave. 
All ancient struggles were a part of a current toward more 
freedom. “Democratic aspiration is human history,” he said. 
He scorned the idea that man lives only for the state, always 
and totally, 

Mr. Roosevelt breathed upon the “sacred fire of liberty,” 
and turned it into a brighter glow. America had been in peril 
many times. It had been in peril from without and from 
■within, but it had never retreated, not even when the odds 
were much against it. There has always been a spirit- 
greater, as Mr. Roosevelt said, than the sum of the parts — 
which had come through the shouting and doubting and kept 
the path of our faith lighted. 
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But, later, in May of 1941, when President Roosevelt 
proclaimed an unlimited national emergency, the first wave 
of reaction showed that he had failed to end the division in- 
side the country. A group of non-interventionist Senators, 
including Burton. K. Wheeler, Robert Taft, and Bennett 
Clark, met and resolved to continue their fight to keep the 
Umted States out of war. They drew up plans to carry on a 
campaign around the country and suggested an unoffidal 
referendum or plebiscite of the nation. 

This opposition exerted cverj'^ effort to convince the 
American people that w’e did not need to do anything until 
the shooting actually reached American shores. For W'o 
years at least, we had had a long national debate on our war 
policy, but still the isolationists, from Charles Lindbergh 
down, used every pretext to divide the country. 

When it seemed necessary to include Russia in the Lend- 
Lease program, these opponents tried to make a red herring 
out of Red Moscow. But Acting Secretary of State Welles 
struck hard and effectively at that Idnd of attempt to con- 
fuse the country. He voiced this country’s dislike of the 
Communist dictatorship and of its suppression of religious 
and civil liberties, and made it clear that we had nothing in 
common except Hitler, the common enemy of both. Help 
from any source which would hasten the downfall of Hitler 
benefited our own security, he said. 

These isolationists, these men who read \rith blind eyes 
and thought with lirruted im^nations, could visualize that 
at the end of a month Hitler might smash the Russian Army 
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and be complete master of the rich, storehouse of Western 
Russia. They could look on while Hitler, with such un- 
limited raw materials available to him, with millions of slave 
laborers, prepared to break out into the high seas. They 
knew he would not be content to remain landlocked. 

Yet these men in positions of proud responsibility contin- 
ued to advocate a negotiated peace with Hitler. They would 
have us sign a paper that would mean no more to Hitler than 
his other non-aggression pacts. It would only have lulled us 
to sleep while Germany prepared for new conquests. 

In the meantime England held. Her winged warriors 
fought valiantly and died like flies. Hitler’s bombers were 
not as effective as they thought, however. We coxild laugh 
at the joke going around of Adolf Hitler standing at Na- 
poleon’s tomb. He asked his aides to leave him, so that he 
could commune with the spirit of Napoleon. He stood look- 
ing at the tomb and suddenly it opened. Napoleon said, 
“Who are you?’' 

“I am Hitler, the conqueror,” little Adolf answered. 

“What have you conquered?” Napoleon asked. 

“Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Holland — even your 
own country France.” 

“Have you conquered England?” 

“No,” said Hitler. 

“Then you might as w’ell lie down here with me,” sighed 
Napoleon. 

In June, 1941, Hitler made his fatal play. He attacked 
Russia. He needed to nail down his food and oil supplies. 
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Perhaps Hitler felt unsafe and exposed for the climactic 
engagement wth Britain, \rith Russia at his back. Soon he 
held the Russian Bear in a death grapple. His chances of 
busting Russia were verj’ good. Her equipment u*as poor, 
her planes obsolescent, her officers poorly trained. ^Yhat 
Russia had uus hordes of strong, courageous fighting men 
v-aih not much in their hands for a stand-up fight. 

The logic that moved Hitler to do this, instead of land- 
ing an army on English shores, may never be clearly stated. 
Perhaps he derided he could never land that army and so 
gave up the idea. High government people believed that 
Hitler derided that it u'as too costly a project, preferring an 
attempt to crush England by counter-blockade, combining an 
attack on shipping \rith continued bombardment from the air 
to curtail production. The bombatriment, however, did not 
make the desired inroads on British production. 

But we know that at one time Hitler’s landing craft were 
crowded into ever)’ French Channel port. It uus said that 
his armies actually took off to test the English defenses, but 
that the R.A.F. sank thousands of boats filled with -fighting 
men. The fliers did it, according to the gossip, by dropping 
drums of oil in the Channel near or on the loaded craft as 
they sailed from the French coasts. The oil W’as then ignited 
by flares or incendiaries. 

Pat Hurley came back from Russia and told us of Russian 
resistance. He described one example of that defense — a 
small city in the line of the German march towurd Moscow, 
where the women from the ages of eight to eighty-five dug 
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a tank-catcher trench twenty feet deep and sixty feet wide 
completely around the city. Thousands of them dug day and 
night. As they dug deeper and deeper, they used a ladder 
formation, the younger women on the bottom handing each 
shovelful of earth to slightly older women until at the top 
grandmothers of sixty-five received the dirt and spread it. 
The whole job was done in ten days. Like China, Russia 
moved her industry back into the interior. Like China, her 
people, bleeding at many wounds, stubbornly fought on for 
their Mother Earth. 

Then slyly Japan planted herself down at the lower end 
of the Asiatic peninsula, where she could attack in three di- 
rections; the Philippines, Singapore, and the Burma source 
of supply for China. She became a daily threat. She was only 
three hours by bomber from the Philippines. We had tried 
for two years to appease her. This may have delayed her 
advance, but it cert^nly did not prevent it. 

We kept on hoping that our tolerant policy would evoke 
a response from the Japanese people. We thought the 
Golden Rule was a great working principle of life, as it is 
if others will respond to it. It worked poorly in this period. 
In Germany, Italy, and Japan, the Golden Rule was con- 
sidered a kind of goofy mixture of timidity, weakness and 
simple-mindedness. 

About twenty days before Japan struck Pearl Harbor, 
Kurusu, the Japanese envoy in Washington, proposed to Sec- 
retary Hull that the United States send Japan all the oil 
she required. Hull approdmately answered, “That means 
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you want us to send you'oU so you can keep us worried and 
keep us holding our fleet in the Parific. You want us to give 
you the means wth which to do it. That is a devil of a propo- 
sition!” 

Kurusu then asked Mr. Hull to stop all aid to China, to 
which the Secretary of State retorted, “Why don’t you stop 
helping Hitler?” 

Kurusu countered with his repeated offer to get out of 
Indo-China if and when peace with China ^vas made. Hull 
said, “That means you are trying to force us to compel China 
to make peace. Is that all you have to offer?” Kurusu said 
that it was. Mr. Hull was furious. 

After that conference, he reported to the war cabinet that 
he had done all he could do and that the situation was hope- 
less. He warned the Army and the Navy to be prepared for 
surprises, that the Japs would be likely to attack at several 
places simultaneously, without warning. He had known des- 
peradoes in his Tennessee days, he said. They shoot if suffl- 
riently angered and aroused. 
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THE DARK DAYS 


I 

iN OUR HOUSE ON CHAIN BRIDGE ROAD IN 

Washington, all was gay and happy on December 6, 1 94-1. 
My eighteen-year-old daughter, Janet, was spending the 
week-end at home for a change. She had had a very happy 
girlhood. The constant stream of attractive young men who 
beaued her every place filled our house with gaiety and 
youth. 

Our guests for this particular week-end were two young 
seniors from Yale University — fledgling newspapermen. On 
Saturday night the young people who gathered for cocktails 
lounged about our housej the boys in fine-tailored, casual 
suits, and the girls in nifty little numbers which testified to 
the well-padded pockets of their fathers. 

I had a tense argument with one of the boys about the 
possible entry of the United States into the war. Like so 
many college boys of the period, he felt that the United 
States could remain isolationist. It was not that he was afraid, 
or that he didn’t want his young life interrupted by sen-'ice 
for his country. It was simply his firm conviction that the 
United States would be as well off if Germany won the war 
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as it would if Britain won it. Our argument became so im- 
passioned that my embarrassed husband shouted at me to 
shut up. That broke the tension, and we agreed that this 
week-end there would be no further discussion of deep polit- 
ical problems. 

Sunday, December 7, our house guests all slept late and 
ame down just in time for cocktails before a one-thirty 
luncheon. We enjoyed the dinner of roast beef and were 
lingering over coffee and brandy, when my son Peter was 
called to the telephone. He answered it upstairs because we 
were laughing and joking so gaily downstairs that he 
couldn’t hear. Suddenly he came falling down the stairs in 
a great rush, shouting, “Daddy, the Japs have bombed Pearl 
Harbor! ” 

I shall never forget that the sentence was not completed 
before my husband was out the front door and in his car, 
raring to his office. Almost as quickly, the two young men 
dashed out of the house and ran down the street. We saw' 
none of them again until about 2 a.m. the next morning. My 
husband of course was frantically busy at his office and was 
called upon for radio broadcasts. The two young college 
newspapermen who had been our guests covered the entire 
city, too. They saw the Japanese burning their papers and 
files behind the Japanese £mbassy 5 they witnessed the angry 
crowds that collected about that embassyj they joined the 
nulling throngs around the White House j and they inter- 
viewed every Senator and Cabinet officer they could contact. 

The girls and I sat stupefied In front of the radio. We 
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were so quiet and sorrowful that time and again my little 
cocker spaniel. Pepper, whimpered and put his head upon 
my lap, for even he felt the horror that was upon us all. I 
suppose no person in the United States that day will ever 
forget exactly where he was, what he was doing, and what 
he felt when the news of Pearl Harbor hit this country. 

I had done ray Christmas shopping early and spent the 
next day trying to wrap the gifts. I couldn’t concentrate on 
even such a tri^dal task. 1 would wrap a gift and then forget 
what was in the package and for whom it was intended. I 
would unwrap it and start over. I made no attempt to. get 
pernussion. to go up to hear the President’s request for a 
declaration of war from the Congress against the Axis Pow- 
ers. I was too stunned. 

The die was cast and there could be no further argument. 
In some respects it was a relief to have the issue clearly 
drawn. We could be proud — proud that we tried to the bit- 
ter end to avoid war. We could even be grateful to Japan 
because she had made our decision for us. We hated war so 
deeply, were so convinced of its futility as a method of ad- 
justing difficulties, that we were incapable of taking the 
initiative. Japan gave us unity. All our doubts, all of our re- 
luctance and hesitation, were swept away. The united answer 
of the country was: FightI 

This was suicide for Japan, a desperate fourth-rate nation, 
the spoiled little gangster of the Orient. She asked for, and 
she would be given, extermination as a power. She could 
have joined the United States and Britain as one of the three 
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controlling sea powers of the world. Her geography and 
economic situation made that her logicd course. An island 
empire, she cotdd live only by sea trade. She could have 
avoided war with the United States. Instead, she preferred 
to take her chances to live by the sword. By so doing, she 
chose her death by the sword. Blasted, bombed, burned, 
starved, her people were destined to suffer ghastly tortures. 

Westbrook Pegler wrote on December 10: “Ray Clapper 
was the only cosmic commentator in the trade who really felt 
the gravity of the Japanese menace to our country. Much 
of his Avork on that theme was necessarily pretty dull going, 
and I will admit to my shame that I sometimes threw Clap- 
per away with the inward remark, *To Hell, Ray was on tin, 
rubber, Borneo and the Dutch East Indies again.’ . 
Week after week, he hammered on the subject of the Japa- 
nese enmity to the United States and the utter ruthlessness 
of the monkeys of Nippon. ... To me and to most other 
Americans who were interested in menaces, Hitler was the 
one to watch and hate, and the Japanese were just a synthetic 
danger. . . . The fact that practically all of us were look- 
ing the other uuy, throwing rude monosyllables at Hitler, 
is certainly no fault of his, because he was on the right track 
all the time. I am afraid his information was altogether too 
sound on the subject of our stockpiles of raw /materials neces- 
sary for war, which were obtainable in quantity only in areas 
which Japan soon blocked off, . . . Clapper made a cam- 
paign of his warnings and the fault was ours that so very few 
Americans got the message of this press-coop Paul Revere.” 
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were so quiet and sorrowful that time and again my little 
cocker spaniel, Pepper, whimpered and put his head upon 
my lap, for even he felt the horror that was upon us all. I 
suppose no person in the United States that day will ever 
forget exactly where he was, what he was doing, and what 
he felt when the news of Pearl Harbor hit this country. 

I had done my Christmas shopping early and spent the 
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what was in the package and for whom it \ras intended. I 
would unwrap it and start over. I made no attempt to. get 
permission, to go up to hear the President’s request for a 
declaration of war from the Congress against the Axis Pow- 
ers. I was too stunned. 

The die was cast and there could be no further argument. 
In some respects it was a relief to have the issue dearly 
drawn. We could be proud — proud that we tried to the bit- 
ter end to avoid war. We could even be grateful to Japan 
because she had made our dedsion for us. We hated war so 
deeply, were so convinced of its futility as a method of ad- 
justing difficulties, that we were incapable of taking the 
initiative. Japan gave us unity. All our doubts, all of our re- 
luctance and hesitation, were swept away. The united answer 
of the country was: Fight! 
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controlling sea powers of the world. Her geography and 
economic situation made that her logic^ course. An island 
empire, she could live only by sea trade. She could have 
avoided war with the United States. Instead, she preferred • 
to take her chances to live by the sword. By so doing, she 
chose her death by the sword. Blasted, bombed, burned, 
starved, her people were destined to suffer ghastly tortures. 

Westbrook Pegler wrote on December 10: “Ray Clapper 
was the only cosmic commentator in the trade who really felt 
the gravity of the Japanese menace to our country. Much 
of his work on that theme was necessarily pretty dull going, 
and 1 ^1 admit to my shame that I sometimes threw Clap- 
per away with the inward remark, ‘To Hell, Ray was on tin, - 
rubber, Borneo and the Dutch East Indies again.’ . .. . 
Week after week, he hammered on the subject of the Japa- 
nese enmity to the United States and the utter ruthlessness 
of the monkeys of Nippon. ... To me and to most other 
Americans who were interested in menaces, Hitler was the 
one to watch and hate, and the Japanese were just a synthetic 
danger. . . . The fact that practically all of us were look- 
ing the other way, throwing rude monosyllables at Hitler, 
is certainly no fault of his, because he \vas on the right track 
all the time. I am afraid his information was altogether too 
sound on the subject of our stockpiles of raw materials neces- 
sary for war, which were obtainable in quantity only in areas 
which Japan soon blocked off. . . . Clapper made a cam- 
paign of his warnings and the fault was ours that so very few 
Americans got the message of this press-coop Paul Revere.” 
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The American public never seemed to comprehend the 
full threat. We came shudderingly near to defeat the first 
year we were at \var. It was touch-and-go to beat the Ger- 
mans in North Africa. The Russians barely turned the Ger- 
mans back at Stalingrad. Japan could have occupied Hawaii 
and perhaps sections of our west coast. 

The average citizen, however, could scarcely believe that 
our Navy could not sail immediately out into the Pacific for 
a conclusive showdown with the Japanese navy. But our mili- 
tary leaders knew that until we could throw large numbers 
of airplanes into the Southwest Pacific the Japanese onrush 
could not be stopped. For a long time to come, our major 
concern was concentrated on the Battle of the Atlantic, not 
the Pacific, and the dispatch of American forces to various 
parts of the world staggered the imagination. It ^vas the 
hardest job this nation ever tackled. 

• In Washington at the center of the effort, we were con- 
fused and uncertain. Production lagged. The Capital seethed 
with feuds and backbiting. The demoralization reached the 
point, in the early months of 1942, where it interfered with 
the whole-hearted aggressive prosecution of the war. 

Early in January, my husband sought out Bernard Baruch 
in his room at the Carlton Hotel. Wise old Baruch has con- 
tributed much to his country through two wars. He was 
always popular with newspapermen, who gave him their un- 
qualified support and recognized in him a great organizing 
genius. He w'as much more chipper than when Ray had seen 
him last, the reason being that the President had asked him 
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to turn in a draft plan for reorganizing war production. That 
day he had just finished the job, the main lines of which 
were to give Donald Nelson, Executive Director of SPAB, 
some real power. 

When Roosevelt asked Baruch what he thought of Nel- 
son, Baruch answered, *‘Hc probably has not done as well 
as he might have, but to be fair to him, you know, you 
haven^t given him any power.” 

One of the realities that slowed up the cooperation of 
business men in the war effort was their fear of being prose- 
cuted under the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. Mr. Baruch told 
Ray of receiving a letter from the Attorney General, raising 
the question of anti-trust Eolations. Baruch telephoned him 
and told him to lay off, that we had to win a war. First things 
came first with Baruch. In 1918, during the First World 
War, business men were in charge and industiy had no fear 
about going ahead into war production. 

Mr. Baruch was also critical of Jesse Jones, Secretary of 
Commerce, who not only had failed to stockpile rubber and 
other basic materials, but had said that there was no need to 
rush synthetic production — that everything was going to be 
all right! 

Of great service in pinning down the bungling and delays 
m war production was the Truman Committee of the Senate. 
The Truman Reports were encyclopaedia of what was wrong 
around Washington. You could dip into them at almost any 
page and be shocked. 

Everything seemed dark in those days, yet when Presi- 
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dent Roosevelt set fantastic goals of production, our indus- 
try, our labor and the bureaucracy at Washington met those 
goals. We accomplished superhuimn results, as a free people 
always can when their energies are unleashed in a task they 
understand. Perhaps we did it in spite of ourselves, perhaps 
our natural wealth is of such magnitude we could not fail. 
Whatever it was — the leadership, the work, the wealth — we 
turned back the threat. England held, Russia held. Within 
a year America miraculously had helped to save the world 
from the fascist triumvirate. 

One of the most glamorous visitors who came to Wash- 
ington in the middle war period was Madame Chiang Kai- 
shek. She appeared formally before the House of Repre- 
sentatives on Capitol Hill, and in addition she made an in- 
formal appearance the same morning before the United 
States Senate. Senator Alben W. Barkley thoughtfully sent 
me a ticket of admission to the Senate to see and hear her. 
I arrived well ahead of the crowd and enjoyed watching all 
the celebrities of this over-celebrated town arrive. Mrs. 
Woodrow Wilson, Mrs. Henry Wallace, Mrs. Franklin’ 
Roosevelt, and every ambassador, minister, Cabinet officer 
and member of the Supreme Court were present. Everybody 
who could beg, borrow, or steal a ticket was there. ^ 

At 12:15 P.M., the first lady of' China was escorted down 
the aisle hy Senators Barkley, Mc'Nary, Caraway, Connally 
and Capper. In the softest, exquisitely enunciated English, 
she greeted the Vice President and the Senators. Before the 
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microphone, she began an informal talk, with apologies for 
her lack of ability in extemporaneous speaking. Gently she 
told of something she had found in President Roosevelt’s 
llbrarj' at Hyde Park. ‘^Vhat do you think it was,” she 
asked. “In a glass case I found a first draft, and then a sec- 
ond, and on up to the sixth draft of one of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
speeches. It encouraged me to know that so renowned and 
. excellent a speaker drafts his speeches. When I mentioned 
it to the President, he said, ‘Sometimes I write twelve 
drafts.’ ” 

Mme. Chlang, in warm, pulsing tones, next told a story 
about a trip which she and Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
had taken several months before.to the Chinese front. They 
passed through an ancient Chinese \Tllage of two thousand 
years ago which had been the site of an ancient Buddhist 
abbey. Its ruins brought back to her mind a two-centur)'’-old 
story of a young Buddhist who was seeking grace. Hour after 
hour, day after day, month after month, he sat intoning 
“Buddha, Buddha.” One day a very old abbot, watching the 
young acolyte spending the days of his life so unproduc- 
tively, started rubbing a brick against a piece of stone. Day 
after day he too repeated this process, until finally the young 
novice asked him, “Why do you rub that brick against that 
piece of stone.^” 
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ever and whenever munitions were available to them. She 
said that when more munitions were sent to China, more men 
would fight. 

With such a finesse, she threw the ball squarely into the 
. lap of the President. He explained, rather sheepishly, that 
we would send munitions as fast as the Lord would let us. 
Then Madame, smiling so politely and sweetly, tossed the 
ball for a goal when she murmured that the Lord helps those 
who help themselves. 

That was the moment at which President Roosevelt indi- 
cated that the conference had gone on Jong enough, and as 
the reporters left the room, the three great actors sat in- 
scrutably in a neat row. Mrs. RooseveJt^s hand was no longer 
protectingly laid on Madame’s arm. Not a hair ruffled, 
Madame gazed impersonally and imperturbably in front of 
her. She had done a job for China. 
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RENDEZVOUS- 
OF THREE MEN 


I 

JLt is not my purpose to fight the war 
all over again. Our Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Air 
Force have done their job so admirably that it is presumptu- 
ous for a civilian to do anything except express gratitude. 
Never before in our history were greater feats of courage 
and sacrifice performed. This “soft” generation about which 
we fretted in the 1930’s has sinews of steel and stout hearts. 
We can be proud of them. 

Twelve years after the Nazis came to power in Germany 
— a power that Hitler said would last a thousand years — 
Germany lay completely crushed. The Japanese Empire 
lasted less than four months longer. To the victors there were 
no spoils, only the strange paradox of having to shoulder 
burdens of mass starvation and ruin amid the disintegration 
of much of the world. If any part of civilization was to be 
saved it \vas more necessary for the Allies to work together 
in the post-war era than in the war. 

With the defeat 'of Germany, May 7, 1945, and of Japan, 
August 14, 1945, it became cadent that two giant powers 
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had emerged — Russia and the United States. The people of 
the United States benme more than ever preoccupied with 
our relations with the So\*iet Union as a possible political, 
economic, and military’ rival. Some of us believed that we 
could gel along amicably with this new Goliath; others saw 
inevitable clashes leading to another \v*ar. 

Ray and I spent a little time in Russia in 1937. The mys- 
tcr)’ that was Russia, added to the phenomena of the Soviet 
regime, u*as unfathomable to us. We found much fear and 
suspicion. Foreigners knew that in ever)* room the Soviets 
had dictaphones concealed in the u*alls recording conversa- 
tions. To break these recordings, you continually rapped on 
a glass or a table. You got quickly into the habit of going 
for walks if you ^sunted to have a conversation unmarred by 
eavesdroppers. Ever)' place we went a secret police agent 
followed close behind. That svas a protection in reality, be- 
muse it \V2S difficult to get lost or into much trouble with our 
"shadow” close to us. 

We had a list of Russians — friends of Americans who had 
worked in Russia. We had hoped to visit and talk with these 
Russians. But when we learned the danger in which our visit 
would put them, we burned the list in order that no suspicion 
of fraternization with iorcigners could touch them. 

In order to pick up crumbs of knowledge about the rising 
Russian Bear we were limited for the most part to discus- 
sions with American and British diplomats and newspaper 
correspondents. .We saw millions of the population at work 
and at play, chewing and spitting the sunflower seeds they 
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lovej but our dream of understanding and knowing the Rus- 
sian people and their government was unfulfilled. 

Moscow was a thriving place three hundred years before 
Columbus discovered America. This heavy crust of ancient 
civilization was the Soviets* most formidable enemy. They 
had the task of converting a medieval peasant people into a 
modern, skilled, industrial nation in one generation. It was 
a high-pressure effort, rough and brutal. It was the most 
monumental bootstrap experiment in history. 

Our own struggle to conquer the West was turbulent and 
ruthless. Like our pioneers, the Russians were struggling to 
subdue a continent, larger than ours and equally rich in 
naturalresources. The Russians were compelled to conquer 
nature and an enemy more entrenched than were our Indian 
tribes — ancient habits, prejudices, extreme ignorance, and 
poverty, all centuries old. And at the same time, they felt 
the bitter enmity of a whole world, never knowing from 
whence or at what moment attack would come. 

We saw some of the newer apartment buildings in factory 
sections. Once, accompanied by an interpreter, we knocked 
on an apartment door. The grandmother of the family, a 
toothless old woman, opened the door. She ^vas cordial, 
ushered us into a comfortable living room where her grand- 
daughter sat at a piano in the middle of a music lesson. The 
family had four rooms, two of which were bedrooms, a gas 
stove in the kitchen, a radio, a dog, and a cat. Geraniums 
bloomed in the curtained windows. The father of this family 
was a dispatcher in a factory, carrang eight hundred rubles a 
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month; the mother was a supervisor of nursery work, earn- 
ing five hundred rubles a month. Together, they earned 
about $260 in American money. That was high pay, the 
average being more nearly two hundred and thirty-one 
rubles a month. The comparative figure meant nothing, how- 
ever, as the ruble was tridc currency, having no relation in 
buying power to dollars. 

This family must have been in extraordinarily good party 
standing to have enjoyed so much housing room. The cri- 
terion of aristocracy and privilege in Russia was good hous- 
ing and food privileges, in contrast to the money criterion 
in the United States. So severe was the shortage of rooms in 
Moscow that most families could secure only a curtained-off 
part of a room and, consequently, knew little privacy. Mos- 
cow was a city of four million, but it had housing for only 
800,000. As the Soviets accelerated their building program, 
whole sections of the dty were being torn down, subways 
built, great beautiful avenues laid out which some day will 
make it a handsome dty. With a rush Moscow blasted and 
rebuilt, while her people in patient faith lived as best they 
could. 

On the outskirts, we visited primitive individual homes 
where conditions were frightful. The floors were the earth 
itself; everything was slovenly and filthy beyond belief. One 
hut, no larger than an American kitchen, housed two fam- 
ilies. The walls were only boards without plaster or paper; 
there was no heat, no bed, and not even a “Chic Sale.” 
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Out of this household, two boys and one husband had gone 
into the Red Army. 

As in America, there were wide variations in living stand- 
ards. The worst sections were not much worse than slums in 
our own cities, but the best fell several notches below the 
standards of workmen in America. This was because of the 
high cost of clothing and the shortages of consumer goods, 

Stalin, as the name suggests, was a man of hard, steely 
temperament, inclined to be inarticulate and therefore im- 
patient of dialecticians and theorists. He was disposed to 
make short work of such people. A phrase of his, hanging 
on a sign in the office of the newspaper Pravda^ was signifi- 
cant: “Talk Less and Work More.” 

Stalin, driving ruthlessly toward expanding production, 
building up the army, making Russia powerfully self-suffi- 
cient, swept aside without batting an eye anything that 
seemed to him to stand in the way. He was an efficient man 
and a builder, not a theorist. Life was cheap, and the place 
for political critics was in prison or under the sod. Stalin put 
them where they couldn’t talk back. 

These purges, demoralizing industry by creating wide- 
spread fear and terror among executives all the way down 
the line, appeared nevertheless to have increased Stalin’s 
strength rather than damaged it. He not only removed many 
critics and incompetents, but he also appeased the feelings 
of the rank and file who, struggling hard’ themselves, had 
seen incompetent superiors enjoying many special privileges. 
• The worker felt that Stalin was fighting hb battle by rc- 
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/jng incompetent and plotting superiors. The rank and 
read only what the regime wanted them to read, and 
/ knew only that much. 

The purges strengthened StaJin’s grip on the Soviet 
ion. Make no mistake, Stalin was in the driver’s seat. His 
n stumbled a little and made slow progress over the 
nps, but he gritted his teeth and lashed it on up the hill. 
The greatest achievement of Soviet Russia was the Red 
ny. For it, everything else had been subordinated. The 
rkers went poorly clad because so much went into army 
forms. If there was a shortage of nails for Moscow car- 
iters, no one was too deeply concerned^ but let there be 
f anxiety over aviation equipment or radio communication 
i a hurry call would be sent for foreign technical assist- 

The result was an army that has made the Soviet Union 
i of the leading world powers and probably the strongest 
the continental powers. Information that we regarded as 
iable placed the first-line strength of the Soviet Army in 
37 at 1,400,000 men and its trained reservists at a mini- 
Jm of 4,000,000 — maldng in all 5,400,000 men trained to 
ce the field upon call. Behind these were 12,000,000 un- 
uned men of military age, for the Rusdan population was 
large that '‘only one youth out of four or five was con- 
‘ipted. 

Industrially, the Soviet Union was still in a primitive 
ige. Until the oncoming generation could be thoroughly 
lined in workmanship, industrial maturity was a consider- 
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his country for a conference in the midst of his military cam- 
paign. 

Roosevelt declared privately that he would do anything 
to bring about a conference, even if he had to swallow his 
pride and go to Moscow. He felt it was imperative to know 
Stalin’s ideas about' Germany after her defeat, for if Ger- 
many should suddenly collapse the Big Three had no cor- 
related program. 

Equally important to know were the Soviets’ territorial 
demands. What would they settle for? Obviously Russia 
would insist that the Baltic States — Latvia, Esthonia, and 
Lithuania — should become Russian. But would she expect a 
large slice of Eastern and Central Europe from the Baltic to 
the Black Sea — Poland, Roumania, Yugoslavia, maybe 
Greece? If so, what would be the effect of such demands 
upon America and Britain? 

Throughout the war the Russians were so close-mouthed 
that we didn’t know how strong their army really was, 
what reserves they had, or how well-equipped they were in 
fighting the Germans. Our observers were not permitted to 
observe anything. We sent the Soviets millions in Lend- 
Lease but they never acknowledged publicly that we were 
taking any weight off their battle front. In private messages, 
however, they admitted that we had relieved tliem of much 
of their supply, burdens. 

For a man of his impetuous disposition, President Roose- 
velt showed extraordinary patience with what he called ‘^the 
Russian \vay.” He said, ‘They don’t throw* their hats up in 
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the air in appreciation of what we have done, but that doesn’t 
mean they lack gratitude. Sometimes when you least expect 
them to understand a move they surprise you by agreeable- 
ness.” 

An instance of this was the time German submarines in 
the Murmansk shipping lanes were sinking 50 percent of 
our ships. We had to quit shipping on that route for a time. 
When the bad news was broken to Stalin he agreed and un- 
derstood even though this was the only sea route to Russia. 

Roosevelt also showed firmness with Russia. He halted, 
by his own personal intervention, a diplomatic move between 
Great Britain and the Soviet Union that, had it come to 
fruition, might have cost all of us many allies in the war, 
in addition to being a serious psychological handicap. The 
Soviets asked Great Britain in January, 1 942, to sign a treaty 
with them allowing Russia large territorial gains in Europe 
after the war. At this particular time the British people had 
just undergone months of frightful German blitz. 'They 
knew what the Russian people were going through as the 
Germans swept across toward Stalingrad. They felt deep 
kinship and appreciation because the Russians had lifted the 
awful pressure off them. They were ready to agree to any- 
thing the Russians asked. 

However, Anthony Eden, British Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs, was not too eager to accede to all the demands. He 
offered a substitute treaty of friendship for 20 years be- 
tween the two nations. 

When the Russians refused that treaty, the British cabi- 
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nek, spurred by British public opinion, \vas all set to approve 
the territorial draft. It was scheduled for a Cabinet meeting 
one Friday morning. Roosevelt was deeply disturbed when 
he heard. He well knew the effat of such an agreement on 
American public opinion. We had been in the war only one 
month. He instructed our Ambassador to Great Britain, 
John Winant, to do everything possible to block the agree- 
ment. 

Winant moved fast. It was Thursday, Through Russian 
Ambassador Maisky in London he requested an appointment 
that day to talk with Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov, who 
was in London. That was impossible, Molotov saidj how' 
about luncheon next Tuesday? Winant knew that would be 
too late. He made his request stronger. He must see Molo- 
tov that Thursday night, he said, on a matter of urgent con- 
cern to the United States and Russia^ Finally Maisly gave 
in and 10 p.m. that night was set. 

- Winant spent one hour and fifteen minutes with Molotov. 
When he opened his conversation wnth the Russian he said 
he wanted to “talk turkey.” The interpreter thought he 
meant Winant wanted to talk about Turkey. It took ten min- 
utes for Winant to make clear what “talk turkey” meant in 
American idiom. He turned it into an amusing inddent 
which broke the ice. 

Winant’s argument was basically on the line that public 
opinion in the United States was quite different from British 
public opinion in regard to these claims of Russia. In Britain, 
the people’s friendliness for Russia was far ahead of the gov- 
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ernment’s in wanting to help Russia, but in America, the 
government was ahead of the public in understanding these 
claims. He told Molotov that Russia’s best friends in Wash- 
ington were bitterly opposed to recognizing Russian terri- 
torial demands and that insistence on this treaty would create 
the fhost serious embarrassment for the United States Gov- 
ernment. Winant talked long and convincingly. At 11:15 
p.M. Molotov interrupted to say, “We will substitute the 
Eden agreement for the treaty we had intended to sign. You 
can tell your government we will not insist on the territorial 
treaty,” Winant felt that was a good moment to leave. He 
quickly departed. 

When much later it became clear that the Baltic States 
would inevitably become Russian, President Roosevelt hoped 
some W’ay could be found to protect the minorities there. He 
feared that the treatment of individual dissenters would be 
ruthless and suggested that some arrangement be made 
whereby those who wanted to leave those areas under Rus- 
sian control could take their movable property and leave. 
He was not able to do this, of course. 

An interesting sidelight on Franklin Roosevelt at -this 
time came at an off-the-record press conference. Questioned 
about Russia’s demands to include Latvia, Esthonia, and 
Lithuania in the Soviet Union, he said, ‘Well, they are des- 
tined to become Russian. Obviously I am not going to fight 
Russia for the Baltic States.” New’spapermen wondered if 
his continued power was going to his hrad so that he used the 
kingly pronoun “I” instead of the usual “we.” 
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When, after one and a half years, all efforts to arrange a 
conference between the Big Three leaders had failed, the sit- 
uation between them was tense in March, 1943. For good or 
bad reasons, Stalin could not be induced to meet with the 
other tw'o. Harry Hopkins had been devoting much time to 
arranging a meeting. 

Perhaps Sumner Welles was right when he told Ray that 
the trouble might be traced to Russia’s uncertainty as to what 
America intended to do. Perhaps Stalin w'ould not act so coy 
if he W'ere sure that we would stay in the U’ar. Not knowing 
us well, he thought we might bade out when the going got 
rough. In such a case, he wondered if Britain might team up 
with Germany against Russia. Again Stalin did not under- 
stand the Anglo-Saxon mind. He tried to secure Russia 
against any and all treacherous possibilities. 

Finally in the spring of 1943 the President sent Joe 
Davies to Moscow because he seemed to get along trith 
Stalin. He persuaded Stalin to set the date of a meeting — 
August 1, 1943. As to the place of meeting, Stalin promised 
to let Roosevelt know by July 1 0. But July 1 0 to 15 went by 
with no word. Plans for the Quebec meeting with Churchill 
had by that time come up and Roosevelt cabled Stalin. A 
reply from Moscow came, saying Stalin was at the W’ar front 
and was unable to communicate. Roosevelt was a little in- 
credulous that there were no communication facilities at the 
Russian front. Finally, however, from Moscow Stalin sent 
word it was impossible for him to get away. 

Churchill bitterly described this as a run-around but 
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Roosevelt felt it only illustrated the unpredictability of the 
Russians. 

Of course eventually the three leaders did meet at Te- 
heran in November, 1943, and the understandings reached 
could be carried over successfully into the post-war period. 
Sumner Welles was undoubtedly right. Once the Russians 
found they could trust us and the British, they were willing 
in their fashion to go 50 percent toward cooperation. 

At the opening session in the Russian Embass)' at Teheran, 
Roosevelt and Churchill waited for Stalin, the host, to open 
the meeting. Stalin sat silent, looking much like a country 
lad just arrived in the big city, wearing a strange iridescent 
uniform out of cloth especially woven for him. Roosevelt, 
unable to endure the embarrassing minutes ticking away, 
broke the ice by a few extemporaneous remarks to the effect 
that this was an historic moment, that the destiny of the 
world depended upon the decisions they were about to make 
and added other flower}' observations. Again there ^vas 
silence. Then Churchill took up the conversation, throwing 
a small bouquet of oratory. Silence once more. All looked 
at Stalin, who finally cryptically said, “The sentiments are 
very appropriate. I agree with them. Let’s get down to busi- 
ness.” 

He wanted victory over Germany at the earliest possible 
moment because, he said, the Russian people were taking 
such terrible punishment. He wanted all the good things of 
life for them, the same as other civilized people had. In no 
instance did he ever indicate a desire to occupy any large part 
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of Europe. Rather he seemed like a father holding the single 
idea of providing well for his children. 

Often the British and ourselves do not understand Soviet 
procedure, nor do they understand ours. Anthony Eden had 
a painful example of this when he was in Moscow in 1942. 
Stalin shoved at him a draft of a treaty, asking him to sign it 
then and there. Eden explained that he had no authority 
from the British Government to sign a treaty, that it had to 
be referred to the Cabinet, the Dominions, et cetera. He of- 
fered to initial it to show his own personal approval and 
promised to take It back to London for consideration. Re- 
turning the next day to see Stalin, he found him angry and 
sour. In blunt language Stalin said, ^‘Yesterday you said you 
could not sign a treaty. I have found you signed one with 
Turkey.” 

• Edeh explained that the Turkish treaty was the result of 
long negotiations and had been duly authorized. Upon this 
explanation Stalin subsided. 

It is as hard for us to understand the Russians as it is for 
them to understand us. Secretary Hull confessed to my 
husband after he returned from his epochal trip to Moscow 
late in 1943 that he had no idea when he left Washington 
whether the Russians intended to go isolationist after the war 
or would join the other nations in a security program. If they 
went isolationist, he believed anarchy would prevail in the 
world and another world war would be unavoidable. He in- 
tended to do his utmost to prevent such a catastrophe. With- 
out consulting his wife or his physician, he flew halfway 
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round the world on a hazardous trip, at the age of seventy- 
two. When he arrived, Stalin and Molotov could not have 
been more cordial. There was considerable exchange of in- 
formation of all kinds, and, most important of all, arrange- 
ments were made for continuous contact between the three 
governments as equal partners. 

Donald Nelson also went to Russb and he, like Wendell 
Willkie, was much impressed with their cordiality and their 
production job. All their war plants were opened for him to 
see. He was lavishly entertained at dinners by commissars 
living in palatial splendor. One Russian host exuberantly 
honoring Nelson dashed a fine dinner plate on the floor to 
prove his admiration. Nelson, not to be outdone, smashed 
two more, cutting his hand badly. This gallantry impressed 
the Russians enormously. 

When Nelson met Stalin, he explained that he was a 
business man, not a politician. Stalin said, “I don’t like poli- 
ticians either.” Nelson complimented Stalin on the magnifi- 
cent war achievement of the Red Army. Stalin replied, 
“They ought to be good now because we have made every 
mistake it is possible for us to make.” 

Donald Nelson may have struck the key upon which the 
Soviet Union and the United States can get along when he 
told a Communist Party official in Siberia that the United. 
States should not try to interfere with Russia or Russia with 
the United States. He suggested that for the next twenty 
years or so there probably would be socialist competition with 
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American capitalism. In such a contest we would see which 
system was best. The Russians liked such forthrightness. 

He brought home a picture of Russia’s turning ideologi- 
cally to the right. In a sense, their industry is more com- 
petitive than ours. Not only is there intense rivalry between 
plants, but there is greater competition among the individual 
workers in contrast to our trade-union methods of uniform 
output per man. They reward all who find ways to produce 
more goods} the harder a man works the more honor he gets. 

Mr. Nelson found, as we did, that there was little of the 
“common level” association that we tend to think of as typi- 
cally Soviet between plant managers and workers. Personal 
attitudes are friendly, but class differences are developing. 
The young managers have not worked up from the bench or 
forge. They have been educated and trained to be managers. 
They own automobiles and often have several servants in 
their homes. Curiously enough a person’s social station in 
life is feirly well indicated by the quality of shoes he wears. 
Those of the'plant managers are very good indeed. 

Many business men here believe that the United States 
and Russia can trade together after the war, that the two 
countries can profit by an exchange of the things each needs. 
Russia needs capital goods — ten thousand locomotives, thirty 
thousand freight cars, thousands of kilometers of rails and 
machine tools of all kinds. We, on the other hand, need some 
raw materials which have been depleted by the war — high- 
grade copper, molybdenum, industrial diamonds, oil. We 
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could use furs and lumber too. The two countries are in a 
position to be thoroughly complementary to each other for 
many years. 

Learning to get along wth our British allies was much 
simpler than with the Soviet Union. A common language, 
a similar form of government, a common denominator of 
standards of all kinds helped mutual understanding. There 
was an argument about the cross-Channel attack on Europe. 
Churchill did not want to sacrifice any more British lives, he 
W'as fearful of heavy casualties that would for a second gen- 
eration kill off the majority of England’s best young men. 
He wanted the attack postponed as long as possible and a 
50-50 proportion of British and American troops. In the end,' 
the percentage of Americans participating was muA greater. 

The chief differences, however, between Churchill and 
Roosevelt were over post-war plans for colonies and trustee- 
ships. Churchill was a complete Tory and would not discuss 
any change. Gossip around Washington hinted that on over- 
all post-war policies, the United States found it 'easier to deal 
with Stalin and Generalissimo Chiang than with Churchill. 

When all was said and done, the circumstances that made 
us joint operators In the ^va^, give us joint interests in the 
future world. If we break apart at any point we are each the 
weaker. We have always had a traditional fear of being out- 
smarted by the British, of thinking they were using us. It 
should be the other way around. They needed us and always 
had to be. fearful that we would run out on them as we did 
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after World War I. Together after this war we will have all 
the navy that exists the world. With Russia addedj the 
three of us have all the air power. But it is the United States 
who holds all the chips. Poker is an American institution. 

Looking into the future of our foreign relations for a 
moment, we have two needs. One is the imperative necessity 
for a long-range basic policy that will develop regardless of 
what political party is in power, and extending into genera- 
tions to come. Its roots must be deep and as devoted to the 
welfare of our people as is the Russian or the British policy. 
Obviously it will stress continuous cooperation \vith the other 
nations in this close-knit world. 

The other need is for abler men, for trained men skilled 
in the techniques of world affairs. The British and the Rus- 
sians always seem to have better trained men than ours for 
these spedfic jobs. We can afford to lift our qualifications out 
of the' political ward heeler’s class. Such men are not good 
enough any longer. 

We come to the end of the Roosevelt era. Roth 
V-E day and V-J day viere fitting memorials to his 
genius. We know now that he ■was no dictator. The 
jact that after his death the wheels of government 
■went on turning without hesitation, that the Pacific 
war was Irought to a rapid, successftd finish, that 
the C ongress and the people rallied behind still arc- 
other able President, proves beyond a doubt the 
good health of our democracy. 
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We face t’xo basic issues. First, w/jat is the re- 
S'ponsibility of the United States in the •xorld of 
jealous sovereign nations who face the implications 
of an atomic age^ SHond, can private capitalism 
function as it has in the past, or must the federal 
government interfere as democratically as possible 
to assist in providing a good life for all our people, 
regardless of race or color? 

The answers to these two questions are still in 
the future. We will ^orry a lot and we will 
struggle. But the issues have been spelled out for 
us in the past twenty^five years. We recognize 
them now as old enemies — war and poverty. Two 
generations have been required to fight, bleed, and 
die in order to' teach us that we could, if we would, 
defeat these two deadly foes. To do it we need 
head-work, not emotions and prejudices. 

This post-war generation, having proved its 
valiance in battle, knows no fear. It is strong 
and unprejudiced. The world must be made more 
nearly into the image our young nten and women 
visualized as they fought. This is a debt owed to 
the deadjts well as to the Isving. 

We have exciting work to do — challenging work 
as imfortant as winning the war. The reward is 
ever greater riches, both material and spiritual. We 
can accomplish this work. We have the wealth and 
We have the leadership. Still more important we 
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have a nation of -peofle full of common sense. T hey 
will find the tools and the fnethods. What is more 
they will have an exciting^ interesting time doing it. 

I wish Raymond Claffer could watch them 
do it. 



